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Lyndon B. Phifer Third Cover 


The Cover... 


Our cover picture shows a group of adults in a study c! 
Bible Institute. Sincere Bible students need to have a U 
knowledge of the various writings in the Bible, the backgr: 
of which they came, their relation to each other, as wel! 
teachings. The Adult Bible Course was designed to mak« 
study available for church-school classes. 


“Great Ideas in the Old Testament” is the theme of th: 
year of the Adult Bible Course which begins with th« 
this month—see pages 18-25. The first unit, ““God’s Spo! 
(October 7 through November 25), is planned “to h« 
and women understand what it meant to be a prophet 
Testament times.” Attention will be given to Elijah, Amo 
Isaiah, Micah and their teachings, and several lesson: 
devoted to a study of Jeremiah, his call, and his attitud: 
his vocation. The December lessons—Unit II: “Giving Li 
Foundations’”’—will help men and women see how eth 
duct became an integral part of Hebrew religion. 


The other units in this study of “Great Ideas in the O! 
ment” are: “God Reveals Himself to Israel,” “Isracl’s 
Destiny,” “The Law Code of Israel,” ‘“‘The Problem « 
“Prayer in the Old Testament,” “The Developing Wo 
Israel,”” and “The Worth of Persons.” 


(Photograph from Three Lions.) 





























“It is more blessed to give than to receive... .” Here some children of Summit, New Jersey, 


gather canned goods for the relief of hungry people in Europe. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


The Christian Giver 


By Nolan B. Harmon 
Boek Editor, The Methodist Church 


How shall a modern Christian give and to what? Red Cross a sort of super Good Samaritan needing 
This question is asked again and again by con- many times over the modern equivalent of the 
scientious laymen. Are all honest causes equally original Good Samaritan’s twopence? And are the 
valuable? Is the Church and its support on an Boy Scouts as Christian as the intermediate de- 
equality with, say, the Community Chest? Is the partment of the church school? How may we 
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divide our money? In giving to any good cause 
are we truly giving to God? 

These questions are extremely pertinent in our 
time. They were not always so. The entire Bible 
world measured wealth more in things than in 
money. Indeed money—coins of any kind—were 
scarce and not too reliable in the ancient world. 
“Pieces of silver” differed in size and weight, and 
one could neither be certain of the size of the 
coin nor of its particular value. But bushels of 
wheat and stalks of grain and firkins of oil—in a 
word, the produce of the fields, could be depended 
on as standard measures of immediate value. Such 
values were in constant use for trade as well as 
for food. 

Hence, the giving of people in Bible times was 
usually in produce, and it was easy enough to set 
apart a special portion of a field for the share that 
belonged to God. The bringing of “the tithes into 
the storehouse” meant exactly that. Even charity 
was managed in kind—the corners of the field 
were never garnered but were left for the poor, 
and the ox was never muzzled as he trod out the 
corn. 

This, of course, was a primitive era, and it was 
during this era in the Jewish dispensation that the 
biblical law of the tithe became fixed. People were 
commanded to put aside their tithe—one tenth of 
their income (that is, of their field’s produce) for 
the work of God, or for the priests, or for the 
service of the Temple. It was a simple, easy way 
to measure. 

By the time of the New Testament, however, 
we find the beginnings of offerings and collections. 
Paul and Barnabas were once sent down to Jeru- 
salem bearing an offering taken up by the Anti- 
ochian Christians. And more than once the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles in his letters remembers to 
thank those who had been instant and eager in 
their giving. “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive” was a quotation of Jesus which Paul 
alone remembers to pass on to us. 

Today the modern age of economics is upon us. 
Everything is measured in terms of money. No 
longer may we give “in kind.” So Christian peo- 
ple must perforce think through how they shall 
support good causes. That the Church and God’s 
kingdom on earth must be maintained is a prin- 
ciple which each Christian and each Christian 
family holds paramount. But there are other 
worth-while agencies: Boy Scouts, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, March of Dimes, Christmas 
seals, and the like. How manage it all? There are 
differences of opinion and of practice. 

There are today some who believe that the old 
law of the tithe is binding upon present-day 
Christians; and there are others who, while not 
believing that the law of the tithe is compulsory, 
feel that it ought to be carried out as a solid helpful 
procedure. 

But how shall a modern Christian estimate his 
tithe? Is it one tenth of a man’s monetary income, 
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or does an individual in counting his tit 
the right to subtract or discount all the n« 
expenses before he may estimate his gain 
think that this last is the fair way to c 
tithe. They point out the fact that the gov: 
allows an income producer to subtract | 
gross income the amount of money he h: 
in order to carry on his business. A merc! 
instance, does not know his income unti! 
paid his expenses—his rent, cost of raw | 
etc. A doctor does not estimate his inco: 
he has subtracted from the sum total o 
fees his professional expenses—office, aut 
etc. So there are many Christians who 


even if the lav: of the tithe be followed, on: 


not take a tenth of the gross income, bu 
tenth of the net, that is, what is left : 
expenses have been paid. 

All the above, of course, has to do wit! 
only—those who give a tenth, however t! 
mate it. They wish to be careful and ex 
the real tither always is. Let this be said 
of the tithers, whether we go along wi 
or not: the tithe, by whatever way th 
arrives at his computation, does seem t 
most consistent and best practical way o! 
the Christian obligation of giving. New 
never worry a tither. If he has it, he 
he has already given his tithe, he is s 
will have to wait until next time. Furt! 
the people who criticize the process of tit 
not the tithers. The sincere tither is delig! 
his own process—it is the people who do 
who get worried about it. Let this be rem: 
The usual tither’s best argument is to 
it awhile,” for when the practice of th« 
carried out seriously and consistently, m: 
viduals prefer to adopt this plan for life 

Another great group of Christian giv: 
haps the largest of all, have no parti 
schedule such as the tithe, but feel t! 
should give “as God has prospered th: 
himself laid down this injunction for t! 
tians of his day. He told them that on 
day of the week they should bring in v 
could. Such people argue that the mor: 
the more they can and should give. 

Theoretically, of course, this means t! 
should be on a sort of ascending scal 
as persons reach the higher income 
they should give a heavier and heavier p: 
to God, just as they must give an incre: 
centage to the government on the grad 
come tax. If this system were followed « 
would indeed be a vast increase in 
giving. The danger here, however, is 
giver will get into the habit of contr 
stated sum at regular intervals and co 
give that sum even though his worldly 
crease in a disproportionate way. It is 
the tither with his “legalism,” if you wa 
it that, can teach a real lesson. 
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As to giving to good causes, every Christian 
feels that as a citizen-neighbor—one who is bound 
to help his community—he ought to set aside a 
certain portion of his means for general charity 
and community needs. Viewed broadly, such 
needs can be considered as an “assist” in carrying 
on God’s kingdom. The Scripture itself declares 
that there is no love of God in any person who 
sees a brother in need and shuts up his channels 
of giving against him—whether that brother be 
in the Church or out of it. But happily it is on 
record that Christian people are the most liberal 
givers to all sorts of charitable institutions and 
causes. It has been estimated that in the average 
city, 90 per cent of the giving to the Community 
Chest comes from Christian people. 

The Roman Catholic Church very often insists 
that its people shall give to the Church and to the 
Church only, as the Church itself has all sorts 
of charitable institutions which it supports. Prot- 
estants feel that this is taking too narrow a view 
of the situation. To be sure, all our great de- 
nominations have hospitals, orphanages, asylums, 
and mission stations where every penny is needed, 
but “there is that scattereth and increaseth yet 
more.” 

It is well, however, to remember that the 
Church can look to its members and to its mem- 
bers alone for support, whereas unchurched peo- 
ple who have no such obligations will often give 
liberally to philanthropic causes. Disasters such as 
floods and epidemics, or even a family “burned 
out” in the community, will loose the purse strings 
of citizens outside the Church, while the less 
spectacular routine upkeep of the Church’s work 
has no such source of revenue. The conscientious 
churchman will not neglect either Church or com- 
munity needs. 

There is no fixed rule whereby one Christian 
may outline for another exactly what he ought 
to give or how he should do it. We Protestants 
believe in the freedom of the individual man and 
the right of each person to be directed by his 
own conscience, and so grant to each one the 
right to determine his own giving in the sight of 
God. We do believe that the niggardly and stingy 
—" will find his miserliness reacting upon him- 
self. ; 

We feel that there is a certain amount of com- 
mon sense to be exercised in connection with this 
whole matter of Christian charity. There is a 
sound proverb which says that “charity begins 
at home”; every Christian family must pull its 
own weight before it can lift too much off other 
families. But like all rules, this also has its ex- 
ceptions. One of the brighest spots in life is the 
kindness of the very poor to the very poor. There 
are many homes of wealth that could learn charity 
from humble hovels. 

It is our belief that Christian people should 
take to heart more than they do the necessity for 
Consistent, sacrificial giving. We cannot longer give 





“. . « Christian people should take to heart more than 
they do the necessity for consistent, sacrificial giving.” 
Photo above—“The Frugal Man,” by Giuseppe Nogari. 


in kind, though we can give our time and often 
our services. But as money has come to be the 
measure of the values we possess, it is our duty 
to sacrifice more than we have been doing for 
the cause of Christ. A certain man, buying an auto, 
hesitated for a moment between a $2,200 car and 
an $1,800 car, finally taking the latter. But it never 
occurred to him that the $400 he had saved, or 
kept for himself in that deal, might have been put 
out to help feed the hungry or would have sent 
a boy to college for a whole semester. We must 
think beyond ourselves. 

The present-day spending of Christian people 
on travel, luxuries, and entertainment is fantastic. 
God, the giver of all good things, intends for his 
children richly to enjoy the benefits of his world. 
But the Christian has an obligation to this same 
God to keep things in proper proportion. Many a 
Christian woman could find a richer spiritual re- 
turn from equipping a young people’s recreation 
room instead of buying another fur jacket. 

Long ago one of the apostles said, “I pray that 
in all things thou mayest prosper .. . as thy soul: 
prospereth.” What a prayer! If it should come true 
for modern Christians, some would be ruined at 
once and some would become millionaires at a 
single stroke. Let us who today are prosperous, 
see to it that these souls of ours direct our mate- 
rial possessions and use them for the glory of our 
Lord, who being rich became poor for our sakes. 


a 

















Charles 
Edwin 
Schofield 


CHARLES EDWIN SCHOFIELD was born 
April 18, 1894, at Geneva, Nebraska, into a family 
of Methodist lineage since John Wesley founded 
the denomination in England in the eighteenth 
century. 

He received his A.B. degree from the University 
of Nebraska in 1917 and the S.T.B. degree from 
Boston University School of Theology in 1920. He 
has received honorary degrees of D.D. from the 
University of Denver in 1935 and LL.D. from 
Boston University in 1938. He was a member of 
several honorary fraternities: Phi Beta Kappa, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Gamma Mu, and Phi Beta 
Kappa Associates. 
~ He was married August 19, 1919, to Nora May 
Elizabeth Fullerton. 

Dr. Schofield was admitted to the Methodist 
ministry in the Colorado Conference in 1914. 
During the years from 1913 through 1929 he 
served the following charges: Grove Circuit, 
Colorado; Rockford, Nebraska; Barnstead Parade 
Congregational Church, New Hampshire; Wash- 
ington Boulevard, West Roxbury, Massachusetts; 
Inavale, Nebraska; Wesley Foundation, Fort 
Collins, Colorado; Bethel, Pueblo, Colorado; 
Caspar, Wyoming; Fort Collins, Colorado. 

In 1932 he was appointed superintendent of 
the Grand Junction District, Colorado Conference, 
‘where he was a “circuit-riding” district superin- 
tendent in the Colorado mountains. 

He served as president of two Methodist in- 
stitutions of higher learning: the Iliff School of 
Theology from 1934 through 1942 and Southwest- 
ern College, Winfield, Kansas, from 1942 through 
1944. 

In 1944 he became Editor of Adult Publications, 


Editorial Division of the General Board 


tion of The Methodist Church, which p 


held until his death last June 28. He 


the publication of all Methodist adul 


school periodicals: Adult Student, ADuL’ 
Wesley Quarterly, Home Quarterly, L: 
Life, Bible Lessons for Adults, Bible L 


Adults: Teacher’s Quarterly, and Visitor 


Dr. Schofield was an advisory mem 
Curriculum Committee of the General 
Education, in which capacity he acted a 


Committee III (curriculum for adults) 


an active member at various times of ( 
IV (curriculum for leadership educati 
mittee V (curriculum for parents) , an 


tee VI (audio-visual resources for th 


lum). 

Dr. Schofield, along with Mary Edna ! 
tor of Children’s Publications, co-operat« 
with Edward D. Staples, Director of ! 
ment of the Christian Family of th 
Board of Education, in the Home-C! 
operation Plan in the Northeast Oh 
ence, the Detroit Conference, and th« 
Conference. He acted as chairman of th 
tee on Research of the General Board 
tion. 

Dr. Schofield represented his chur: 
Board of Education in a number of 
tional and interdenominational confe! 
organizations. He was a member of t! 
Conference of the Methodist Episcoy 























in 1928 and 1936, of the Uniting Conference in 
1939, and of the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church in 1940 and 1944. He was a 
member of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of Adults, the Committee on the Graded 
Series, the Committee on Leadership Education, 
and the Editors’ Section of The International 
Council of Religious Education, which became the 
Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
He was also a member of the Methodist Confer- 
ence on Christian Education, and was president of 
the Association of Methodist Theological Schools 
1938-1943 and president of the Southwest Society 
of Biblical Study and Research, 1940-1941. 

The books written by Dr. Schofield include: The 
Gospel of Opportunity, 1925; The Adventurous 








God, 1933; Aldersgate and After, 1939; We Meth- 
odists, 1939, 1949; The Methodist Church, 1940; 
Laws of the Spiritual Life, 1947. In addition to 
these he wrote frequently for various adult period- 
icals. He wrote four Learning for Life units: 
“Partners of God”; “Our World and Our Faith To- 
day”; “Jesus, God, and I,” which was reprinted 
as an undated unit; and “What’s Wrong With 
Communism?” He was a frequent contributor to 
professional journals and took active part in 
learned discussion groups. 

In addition to Mrs. Schofield, he leaves a son, 
Robert, of Schenectady, New York, and a daygh- 
ter, Mary Lee (Mrs. Max Garrett) of Houston, 
Texas; two grandchildren; a brother, Lester, and 
a sister, Mary (Mrs. Cecil Tozier), both of Cali- 
fornia. 


Measurements: A Tribute 


By C. A. Bowen 


L£T us survey the measure of a man. 

We find a sensitive soul. At times those who 
knew him felt that Charles E. Schofield possessed 
a kind of Geiger counter which registered the 
presence of the higher values. This instrument 
registered injustice and human need just as 
clearly. Naturally, such a soul was sensitive to 
the presence and power of God. 

We find a restless spirit. One suspects that the 
sensitive soul tended to bring about the restless 
spirit. Confusion everywhere. There was so much 
need of problem solving. Demanding tasks. There 
was so much to be done and so little time. The 
sensitive soul could not be indifferent. It must 
be eternally restless. 

We find a person vividly aware. Again the sensi- 
tive soul and restless spirit suffer from awareness 
of paroxysms and upheavals in life: human beings 
frustrated and trying violently to beat out their 
solutions; nations tossed about in the caldron of 
change; social forces crashing together; new and 
untried forms of living emerging, and a person 
vividly aware of it all. 

We find the discipline of scholarship. This dis- 
cipline was only accentuated by sensitiveness, 
restlessness, and awareness. The most exclusively 
intelligent spoke no language not understood. The 
metaphysical treatise seemed as easy to compre- 
hend as a simple story. Study led to thought. Inter- 
ests were broad and ever multiplying. To approach 
the boundaries of knowledge only stirred up cu- 
riosity. The certificate of membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa Associates was placed appropriately on the 
wall of the office. We find the man of robust 
strength. The scholar, yes. But not hidden in some 
quiet cloister. Rather, in motion, among the gath- 
ering-places of men, dynamic, tireless, feeling that 
the thrill of driving through the difficult, or mas- 


tering frowning heights, or challenging anything 
which seemed impossible. 

We find the diligent craftsman. Work must be 
well done. It must meet the deadline of the editor. 
Strength must be applied appropriately and skill- 
fully to the task in hand and directed according to 
a fixed purpose intelligently chosen. 

We find the ready writer. Expression in lan- 
guage was a gift. Words saluted his command, 
came flocking to his beck and call. Language 
worked for him. It seemed to be no effort to give 
proper meaning to some poor manuscript or re- 
lease the power of some significant thought. 

We find the believer committed fully to the 
Christian gospel. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God.” Nature set forth the divine handiwork. 
The present confusion and tension could be seen 
as the demands of the ongoing God to loose his 
powers upon the world. 

Angelo Morgan described how nature proceeds 
when a man is wanted— 


When Nature wants to name a man 
And fame a man 

And tame a man; 

When Nature wants to shame a man 
To do his heavenly best... 


How she reins him and restrains him 

So his body scarce contains him 

While she fires him 

And inspires him! 

Keeps him yearning, ever burning for a tantalizing 
goal— 

Lures and lacerates his soul. 

Sets a challenge for his spirit, 

Draws it higher when he’s near it— 

Makes a jungle, that he clear it; 

















Makes a desert that he fear it 
And subdue it if he can— 

So doth Nature make a man. 
When Nature wants to drill a man 
And thrill a man, 

And skill a man— 


How she hammers him and hurts him 

And with mighty blows converts him 

Into trial shapes of clay which only Nature under- 
stands 

While his tortured heart is crying and he lifts be- 
seeching hands!— 

How she bends, but never breaks, 

When his good she undertakes... 

How she uses whom she chooses 

And with every purpose fuses him, 


By every art induces him 
To try his splendor out— 
Nature knows what’s she about.’ 


This vivid portrayal of Nature’s efforts 
a man is not quite adequate. When w 
the measure of this man, we must tak« 
figure of speech of St. Paul. We must 1 
to grasp the believer finding fulfillment i: 
resting steadily in God and thrust with 
into the struggle of God. Thus we surv 
adequately the measure of one who kep 
definitely toward the measure of the stat: 
fullness of Christ. 


1From “When Nature Makes a Man,” by Angela M 
by permission of the author. 


Faith Victorious 


By Charles E. Schofield 


This article is reprinted from the July-August- 
September, 1947, issue of Home Quarterly. 

“Tus is the victory that overcomes the world, 
our faith,” writes the Apostle John (I John 5:4). 
And faith is always the victory. “The righteous 
shall live by his faith,” the old prophet Habakkuk 
wrote, as he wrestled with this same problem 
which is the focus of attention in the drama of 
Job (2:4). But it is not only the righteous who 
must live by faith; it is everyone. This is not a 
matter of our choosing. It is the very condition of 
existence. 

There is not a man of us, no matter how learned 
or how wise, who can ever live long enough, or ac- 
quire enough knowledge, or develop sufficient 
understanding, to reason his way through life. 
Every day of our lives we have to act upon the 
basis of assumptions that we can never prove. 
Every day we find ourselves making decisions, 
and committing ourselves to enterprises that we 
shall never live to see fulfilled. We have to live 
by faith, if we are to get on at all. 

The only question that we have to answer is, 
What kind of faith will we choose and make the 
basis of our living? Take this all-important ques- 
tion about which we have been thinking: Is life 
worth while? Can we trust that, ultimately, good 
will triumph over evil? Does God really care? 
Can we count upon him to support the good and 
the true and the holy? There are just two an- 
swers that we can give. We can conclude that there 
is really nothing in this universe that should en- 
courage a man to discipline his appetites, and, in 
the interest of some larger good, deny himself the 
enjoyment of each pleasure that tempts him. We 
can conclude that this world is either completely 
indifferent to the things that seem to matter most 
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to us, or is positively in the control of : 
evil powers. 

We can adopt that conclusion if we ch 
we should realize that if we do, it is 
declaration of faith. We can no more 
truth than we can demonstrate beyond 
its opposite. We are simply choosing a | 
when we conclude that, in spite of every’ 
life can do to us, its outcome must be ¢ 
too, is a declaration of faith. We have ¢ 
therefore, between two rival faiths. And « 
must be determined, in the last analysi 
question of which faith contributes th: 
help us face life and to give us the vict« 

There can be no question about the a 
will give. The man who faces life with 
confidence in God, is infinitely better p: 
face the hard and bitter experiences th 
bring. Often, on dark stormy nights, a | 
will waken, frightened by the darkness a 
tumult of the storm, and cry out. But 
hears the voice of mother or father spea! 
assuring word, the terror vanishes. The: 
no word of attempted explanation. It ma: 
ing beyond, “Don’t be afraid, Mothe: 
But that is enough. . 

Even so has our Master spoken: “In 
you have tribulation; but be of good che 
overcome the world” (John 16:33). 
newal of his faith in God, Job found ¢! 
to all his questioning: 


I know that thou canst do all things, 

And that no purpose of thine can be 
(42:2). 

There is a courage and strength bor 

that will sustain us through everything 
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From Teaching to Practice 


By Carl D. Soule 
Staff Member, Commission on World Peace of The Methodist Church 


In the church school of the First Methodist 
Church at Hutchinson, Kansas, there is an unusu- 
ally strong class by the name of “Wesley Weds.” 
This class began with eight persons in 1938 and 
now has a roll of 278 active members. 

The teacher of this class during most of this 
period has been Mrs. George Glenn, former presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
of the Central Kansas Conference and now 
president of the Council of Church Women of 
Kansas. She is also a member at large of the 
Commission on World Peace of The Methodist 
Church. 

The following facts concerning the class may be 
suggestive to other groups of young married peo- 

le: 

: The devotional periods on Sunday morning are 
led by class members on a rotation basis. In this 
way many young men and women have learned 
to reed, sing, pray, and speak in public. 

The wives are informally organized on a fellow- 
ship basis and meet once a month under the name 
of “Wesleyettes.” The fellowship meetings were 
started during the war, when there was much 
loneliness on the part of the wives. These meet- 
ings have continued into peacetime years. 

There is a strong attempt to translate biblical 
teachings into everyday practice: For example, 
one Sunday morning it became known that one 
member did not have a job and needed one badly. 
Before nightfall he had employment because of 
the concern of seven men who held a “caucus” 
after class. 

When a Nigerian medical student spoke to the 
class, an offering of $35.00 was taken to help him 
on his way. 

A family who owned insufficient furniture was 
supplied with dishes, chairs, beds, and tables; this 
family was not connected with the church but was 
in need. 

When a member of the class is ill, there is 
usually another member at hand to cook, care 
for the baby, or shovel snow. 

Adult Student is the basic teaching resource of 
the class. The Christian Home is given to each 
family and The Upper Room is purchased by one 
half of the members. This class feeds new life 
into the membership and program of the church. 
It supplies officers, pianists, and teachers for the 
church school. Members usher at morning wor- 
ship and sing in the choir. Practically all mem- 
bers eventually become members of the church. 

The men of the class, two thirds of whom are 
college trained, are either present or future civic 





and business leaders of the community. When the 
manager of the local bus station was asked about 
the influence of the group upon local political 
life, he responded with enthusiasm, “When elec- 
tion time comes next year, we must see whether 
someone from the class ought to serve on the 
Council.” 

The members of Wesley Weds feel that the 
intelligence and loving-kindness of Mrs. Glenn is 
one of the major reasons for the vitality of the 
class. In her teaching she stresses personal virtue, 
family unity, world peace, and social causes. 
Whenever a child is born, Mrs. Glenn gives a 
Bible to the baby and a gift is sent in the name of 
the class. She helps childless couples adopt a child. 
She counsels with those in trouble. She leads non- 
members into church membership. 

Through Mrs. Glenn’s life and service many 
have contact with Jesus Christ and his gospel. 
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Judgment in History 


JUDGMENT in history falls heaviest on those who 
come to think themselves gods, who fly in the 
face of Providence and history, who put their 
trust in man-made systems and worship the work 
of their own hands, and who say that the strength 
of their own right arm gave them the victory. 
We are speaking of an interim judgment taking 
place within the historical sphere and I am not 
saying that it is a final assessment; but supposing 
there is a man like Hitler and we even concede 
that he may be utterly unselfish in his passion for 
his country, still, if there is a moral judgment 
in history it tells us repeatedly that such a man 
by aping providence blasphemes God, and brings 
more rapid tragedy on the world and on himself, 
than the people who give half their lives to wine, 
women and song. And similarly if men put their 
faith in science and make it the be-all and end-all 
of life, as though it were not to be subdued to any 
higher ethical end, there is something in the very 
composition of the universe that will make it exe- 
cute judgment on itself, if only in the shape of the 
atomic bomb.—From Christianity and History, by 
Herbert Butterfield; 1950, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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ONLy a man of iron will can become a Christian. 


For only he has a will that can be broken.—Soren 
Kierkegaard. 
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Right—Pope Leo X after a painting by 
Raphael. Leo X was the son of Lorenzo 
de Medici and a great protector of the 
arts, but he was not greatly interested 
in the advancement of the Church. He 
spent huge sums with the greatest ex- 
travagance and extorted money for 
cardinals’ creations without scruple. 
His sending of indulgence sellers to 
Germany caused Martin Luther to post 
on the door of the church his Ninety- 
Five Theses. 


Below—Luther and Melanchthon pre- 
senting the Augsburg Confession be- 
fore the Diet of Augsburg, 1530. The 
Augsburg Confession is the official state- 
ment of the Lutheran Churches. It was 
written by Melanchthon, the German 
Protestant theologian and after Luther 
the chief figure of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, and endorsed by Luther. As it 
was prepared for the Diet of Augsburg, 
it does not include many condemna- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but dwells principally on the positive 
beliefs of Luther. The term “Protestant- 
ism,” writes Dr. Batten, has positive 
implications that should never be for- 
gotten. “By derivation the word ‘pro- 
test? means ‘to bear witness for.’ Luther 
and his associates were bearing witness 
for the long-neglected truths of the 
Christian faith which they had dis- 
covered in the teachings of Jesus and 
in the doctrines and practices of the 
early Church.” 
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Word of Judgment and Word of Gx 


Can WE Set Our NatIoNnaAL House IN ORDER? 


Curist is risen! This is the Christian message 
for the era of blood and iron, the time of un- 
speakable frenzies and of despair. This is the mes- 
sage for the Christian teacher who asks himself, 
“How can I comfort my people in the midst of the 
troubles that are sure to come?” 

Comfort—the strength and peace of God—our 
people must have. But there is little comfort to 
be obtained from the newspapers and the radio 
commentators, who alternate between extremes of 
optimism and despair. The press and radio do 
not seem to be doing very well at helping us deal 
with the aimlessness that afflicts our American 
society. When the Church approaches the prob- 
lem of our need for comfort with a too simple 
moralism—a watered-down gospel—the Church 
also fails to speak to the present situation. There- 
fore, the Christian teacher must try in these days 
to probe deep into the meaning of the Gospel, to 
reflect prayerfully upon our dangers and oppor- 
tunities, and to try to understand, obey, and inter- 
pret the divine will. 

It is inevitable, then, that Christian teachers 
will turn increasingly to the Bible and will seek 
to grasp more profoundly its message; for the 
Bible, offering the risen Christ as our hope, speaks 
to the depths of our hopelessness and despair. 
The Bible is indeed understood best “out of the 
depths.” 

This story, for example, illustrates the sorrow 
and seriousness of the present American predica- 
ment: 


In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death. 
And Isaiah the prophet the son of Amoz came to 
him, and said unto him, Thus saith Jehovah, Set 
thy house in order; for thou shalt die,... 

Then he turned his face to the wall, and prayed 
unto Jehovah, saying, Remember now, O Jehovah, 
I beseech thee, how I have walked before thee in 
truth and with a perfect heart, and have done that 
which is good in thy sight. And Hezekiah wept 
sore. 

And it came to pass, before Isaiah was gone out 
into the middle part of the city, that the word of 
Jehovah came to him, saying, Turn back, and say 
to Hezekiah ...I have heard thy prayer, I have 
seen thy tears: behold, I will heal thee; ... And 
I will add unto thy days fifteen years; ... (II 
Kings 20: 1-6.) 


Perhaps our people, like Hezekiah, will be 
given more time—another chance—though it is 
clear that we have not walked before the Lord 
“in truth and with a perfect heart.” But if we 
are given more time to repent of our ways and 
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a literate nation and cut down huge forests to 
supply the paper for vulgar comic magazines, 
while at least one third of our people were ill- 
housed.) 

Our people forgot God. How else can you ex- 
plain the action of a nation which provides metal 
to another to be shot back through the bodies 
of its own sons? Eternal justice is outraged by our 
profiting from the oil tankers of American firms 
which, chartered under the Panamanian flag, car- 
ried fuel to the Chinese communists while our 
soldiers were dying in Korea. 

We forgot the fact of the divine justice. How 
else can you explain our failure to learn from 
the scourges of World War I and World War II? 

We prostituted ourselves before idols just as 
surely as any savage bowed before stick or stone; 
for our idols were honors, success, money, pos- 
sessions, power. How else can you explain the 
skywriting that advertises chewing gum, the tre- 
mendous human ingenuity that goes into selling 
beer? ' How else can you explain the potato- 
burning, inflation-ridden economy of our nation in 
these past few years? (An island of diminishing 
plenty in a sea of vast hunger—this is a descrip- 
tion of the United States in the present world.) 

Why could we not exercise responsible steward- 
ship of possessions? It was because we had ac- 
cepted the communist doctrine that economic ac- 
tivities are supreme—such activities were not to 
be subordinated to religious faith. The commu- 
nists told us that religion is the opiate of the peo- 
ple—or as Kar] Marx said, “The religious world is 
but the reflex of the real world.” The American 
version of this doctrine is ‘Business is business.” 

In accepting the communist doctrine that eco- 
nomics is lord—and in ruling heaven out of con- 
sideration—we really swallowed an opiate! Man 
came to be understood as merely a consumer of 
goods. When you look at man in that fashion, 
the next step is unconcern about matters of justice. 
Who is responsible for our national crime wave? 
All of us who have refused to subordinate eco- 
nomic activities to ethical requirements. 

And so, we forgot about the Christian teaching 
that we stand under the cross-examination of the 
eternal God. We centered all of our attention upon 
this immediate earth. And while we despoiled the 
earth, we enjoyed the communist opiate—the drug 
that prevented our hearing of the brevity of our 
life, of the futility of our efforts aside from God, 
of the death hour which waits for us all. We 
sowed the wind. 

Now in the whirlwind, we know that we cannot 
smother the voice of conscience. We cannot deny 
forever the fact that we were created for God, 
for eternity. We cannot hide forever the fact 
that there is a sickness in our life—that we are 
estranged from God and our fellow men. If we 
are troubled in conscience nowadays, we should 
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One of the worst forms of current barbarism is to fly airplanes 
over our homes, blaring beer slogans through a loud-speaker. 





recognize our uneasiness as the voice of the angry 
God, protesting against our break with our Ulti- 
mate Good. The wrath of God, we must know, 
stands like granite. It reaches into even the per- 
verted conscience to say that the Eternal God is 
not through with us: 


For the LORD of hosts has a day 
Against all that is proud and high, 


Avd the oie of man will be brought low; 
The sais soil oui wil all anil 


When he rises to strike terror on the earth. 
(Isaiah 2:12 ff.*) 


Only God is great! He will not be mocked. He 
will not tolerate our rebellion, our selling our- 
selves cheaply. We may turn from him and deny 
the whole divine order of mystery that sustains 
our life, but we shall reap the results of our revolt. 
God will set right the balances whenever we have 
despoiled the earth and oppressed our fellows. 
“It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God” (Hebrews 10:31). God has his own 
way of correcting the human situation. It will 
do us no good to point to the wickedness of the 
Germans, the Japanese, or the Russians (or even 
the British, Colonel McCormick!). We must see 
our own national sins and miseries for what they 
are: an abomination to the Lord who abhors our 
pride, our greed, our vanity. 

’ The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 


Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University 
of Chicago Press. 





“LITTLE MAN, WHERE TO?” 





By Fitzgerald in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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To say that God is a God of wrath is not to say 
that he is an arbitrary and vengeful deity. Justice 
and severity are inevitable parts of his infinite 
love. He orders life for our ultimate good—not 
our immediate advantage and pleasure. Unless, 
therefore, we understand God’s wrath, his intol- 
erance of our rejection of him, we cannot under- 
stand his love. 

God’s judgment and God’s mercy, then, go to- 
gether—they are one Gospel. The sinner must 
know God as the judge of his sin before he can 
understand God as forgiveness and loving-kind- 
ness. Only blind and sentimental teachers and 
preachers ignore the fact that the infinite God 
is trying to bridge the chasm which human re- 
bellion has created between God and man. We 
know in our inner being our involvement in the 
sin of our world. This knowledge is evidence that 
God is speaking to us. Our fanatical refusal to 
listen to any criticism of our national ways is 
ample testimony to an uneasy conscience. 


II 


When we have said that God will discipline us 
in America after his own secret and perfect coun- 
sels, we must say that beyond his judgment stands 
an eternal hope. The sufferings of these days 
must be taken as a means through which we see 
our sin and through God’s help mend our ways. 

If material securities vanish, we must learn that 
redemption comes not from anxious dependence 
upon material things but from God alone. If 
friends reject us, we must learn that in the love 
of God alone do we find our final home. If our 
man-made institutions break up, we must learn 
not to love this world too much; for only those 
who have freed themselves from slavery to the 
transient things of this life can change the society 
that is into the society that ought to be. 

We were created for eternity. This is the reason 
we cannot give supreme loyalty to anything of 
earth—though the communists and the rabid pro- 
moters of so-called “loyalty oaths” assume that the 
government has absolute right to tinker around 
in every man’s conscience and to demand that 
the state be given loyalty above God. But our 
God is a jealous God. He will not tolerate other 
gods—our debasing ourselves—and he will not 
tolerate a government or a party that demands 
that we give it what belongs to him alone: our 
supreme allegiance. 

The judgment of God, then, cannot be under- 
stood apart from God’s call to repentance and re- 
newal of life. Repentance is not a word we have 
wanted to hear either. But from the Christian 
standpoint, repentance is the word that must dis- 
place the fashionable conception of adjustment 
which a cheap psychology has made popular even 
among many church people. Animals adjust them- 
selves to physical circumstances; sinners repent 
and become renewed in the image of God. The 
modern Church needs to learn again that the 
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Christian theologians who speak of man : 
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potential sainthood. It is the secular | 
bragging of his belief in man’s dignity, 
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Repentance means a turning away fro! 
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And so repentance may mark the lin! 
the word of judgment and the Word | 
The word of judgment is certain, but if r 
is genuine, “mercy will triumph over j 
(James 1:13). 


The LORD is good to him who crav: 
to the person who seeks him. 

It is good that one should wait quiet 
for help from the LORD. 


(Lamentations 


The Christian faith has taught us tha 
ship a God who seeks man. “Thou hast 
from behind and before, and laid thine | 
me.” The whole Bible might be said to 
mentary on this sentence. The word of 
and the Word of Grace have been re’ 
cisively. God sought us in various ways 
the prophets and the wise men, through 
ings of history, and through the my 
majesty of his created world—and final 
sonally sought us in a human life. 


III 
Very God of Very God! And so he cai 


human scene; he shared our common | 
the Word of Grace is not a word buried 
but the personal action of God himself. 
toil and to suffer and to teach; for 
demonstrate the divine compassion i 
we could understand. As the mother de: 
tenderness and the fireman shows the | 
courage by action, so the Infinite God 
supremely what he is by deeds in Pale 
We must write it all in the present 
Jesus Christ is our saving reality n« 
risen! He is God’s gift of grace to u 
extension of God’s love which we do n 


8 Ibid. 























“Civilizations die, not because the economic or political systems fail, but because men are wicked... . Must 
our nation go the way of proud civilizations of the past?” The picture above shows a section of a stele or 
date stone discovered in the ancient Mayan ruins at Bonampak, Mexico. (Authenticated News Photo.) 


Jesus in the long ago lived, suffered, taught, and 
was crucified. But it is not as a historical figure 
that Christians worship him. Christians worship 
him because he is God’s personal invitation to us; 
for by faith we understand that he is God’s final 
and saving Word to us. “By grace you have been 
saved through faith; and this is not your own do- 
ing, it is the gift of God” (Ephesians 2:8). Faith 
is our personal relationship of trust and obedience 
to God’s gracious action toward us in the living 
Christ. 

Christians see Christ on the Cross forgiving 
man’s ignominy, and they decide that is the way 
the Heavenly Father eternally deals with us. They 
decide this is not because an objective study told 
them so, but because through their decision God 
made himself known in their experience. Jesus 
is the Christ, the Christian says. The evidence? 
“You have been born anew, not of perishable 
seed but of imperishable, through the living and 
abiding word of God” (I Peter 1:23). 


Christ is risen! This fact is a judgment upon 
all present conditions, an assurance that our life 
does not need to continue in the paths of evil and 
death. 

Jesus the Christ still walks our common ways. 
The Resurrection tells us that; for the Resurrec- 
tion is re-enacted daily when man dies to his old 
self and becomes a new man through faith in 
Christ. You can see him in the lives of men 
and women. You can meet him in your memory 
and your yearning for wholeness. And perhaps on 
a Communion Sunday sometime, you may think 
of his suffering and death, and your pride will 
be broken and your civil war healed, and you will 
go out to serve him, saying, “I know in whom 
I have believed.” This is the true meaning of com- 
fort. New strength amid great perils, the loss of 
anxiety through love of the living Christ—this 
is the meaning of Christian comfort. The same 
Lord who says, “I came to cast fire upon the 
earth,” also says, “My peace I give to you.” 
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IV 


There are among us in the churches a remnant 
of men and women who are tired of the materialist 
worship and who see that turning one set of 
men out of office and putting another set in (as 
desirable as that often is!) will not touch our 
deeper ills. (We get the type of politicians we 
deserve.) These men and women know that fine 
cars, television sets, and a thousand other mate- 
rial things are vain to help when you face the 
destruction of civilization and the death of your 
children. Civilizations die, not because the eco- 
nomic or political systems fail, but because men 
are wicked. 

These men and women are beginning to under- 
stand the havoc wrought abroad—cities pounded 
into rubble, whole peoples violated and robbed, 
ragged and hungry children turned into wolf packs 
to steal and kill, Christians drugged and tortured 
because they would not bow down and worship 
the communist or fascist state. 

And these men and women are understanding 
the seriousness of the present drift of our coun- 
try, where God is left out of politics, business, 
education, and community life. Must we wait, they 
are thinking, for the bombs to drop upon our 


cities before we go to our knees in humilia 
repentance? Must our nation go the way « 


civilizations of the past? 


It is upon these few men and wome! 


local churches that the heaviest resp¢ 


falls in these desperate days. They will b 
understand the word of judgment and t! 


of grace. It is imperative that these 1 
women band together for prayer, stud 
plined living, and the Christian witnes 
church and the community. God is speak 
in these days of world-wide calamity, say 
thy house in order.” 

If our nation is not to collapse wearil 
evil, individual Christians and the Chu: 
make the Christian witness. Through thi 
we may hope and expect that, through t! 
of Christ, an increasing number of inc 
will break away from current forms of 
and profess their faith in the Lord wh 
upon being sovereign over every last ar: 
man existence. Our efforts in themsel 
seem weak, but with God’s help mighty 


may be brought about. “For God did not ; 


spirit of timidity but a spirit of power 
and self-control” (II Timothy 1:7). 


Bible Study: October, 1951—September, 1952 


TuH1Is month marks the beginning of the fourth 
year of the Adult Bible Course. This year will be 
devoted to a study of “Great Ideas in the Old 
Testament.” Those of you who have followed the 
Adult Bible Course from its beginning remember 
that the first year was a general introduction to 
the Old Testament. This year’s work will take up 
some of the great lessons learned by the Hebrews, 
some of the ways in which God revealed himself to 
them. 

The first unit, October 7 through November 25, 
is entitled “God’s Spokesmen.” It deals with the 
prophets who brought the messages of God to the 
people. It studies how the idea of prophecy de- 
veloped and then looks at some of the outstanding 
individuals who were God’s spokesmen. 

“Giving Life Moral Foundations” is the title of 
the second unit, December 2 through 30. This 
series will lead adults to see how ethical conduct 
became an integral part of Hebrew religion, how 
the Hebrews learned to accept personal responsi- 
bility for their own condition and activities, and 
how ideas of peace and reconciliation developed. 

The third unit, January 6 through April 13, is 
“God Reveals Himself to Israel.” After seeing how 
God revealed himself to the Hebrews, the unit 
closes with a consideration of the revelation of 
God to every man today. 

From April 20 through June 1 the unit is 
“Tsrael’s Sense of Destiny.” In it adults will see 
the special place Israel felt she held in relation 
to Jehovah, her God. The Old Testament writers 
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constantly saw in their history the han: 
directing their affairs. There will be s« 
of the hope of Israel for a Messiah. 

“The Law Codes of Israel” is the next 1 
June 8 through 29. In this unit adults | 
the development of the legal literature 
cepted practices and habits of living 
development of moral sense and spiritu: 
standing in the Old Testament will be 

During the month of July the unit is ““] 
lem of Evil.” Here adults will see how 
explained and met problems of suffe: 
and evil. 

“Prayer in the Old Testament’ is 
studied August 3 through 17. In this u 
will see some of the things the Hebrev 
about prayer. Very early the Hebrew 
that if they prayed and called loudly \ 
to grant them favors, he would hear th: 
they learned how intimate communion 
was a more acceptable way. 

Unit 8, “The Developing Worship « 
runs from August 24 through Septemb: 
men and women will study some of! 
tices and attitudes of public worship i 
Testament. 

The last unit of the year, September 1 
28, is called “The Worth of Persons.” 
will give some idea about the devel 
the thought of sin among the Hebrews 
they recognized the mercy and loving-ki 
God in forgiving their sins. 
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Oct. 7: THE BEGINNINGS 
OF PROPHECY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 





We are starting today a series of lessons on 
“Great Ideas in the Old Testament.” Earlier 
lessons in this Adult Bible Course have dealt 
with different books in the Old Testament. Those 
books show several different approaches to the 
life and religion of the ancient Israelites, and we 
turn now to look at some of the important ideas 
which they embody. 

Some books present Israel as a worshiping com- 
munity, with directions for its priests, sacrifices, 
and temple services. Some books tell the history 
of Israel as a nation. Some preserve the laws un- 
der which the people lived at different stages of 
their development. Some are books of devotion. 

But most important of all for us is Israel’s 
prophecy. This has been Israel’s most important 
contribution to world religion. Jesus came in the 
line of prophecy, and was recognized as a prophet 
by the people of his day. It is quite doubtful 
whether, aside from its prophetic movement, 
ancient Israel would have much value for us 
today; for we are not influenced by its kings or 
its priests. 

The name “prophet” is unfortunate, for it con- 





























veys the wrong idea. In popular usage a prophet 
is one who predicts, such as the weather prophet, 
and to prophesy is to foretell the future. But this 
is not the meaning in the Old Testament. There 
the word translated “prophet” signifies one who 
speaks for someone else, a deputized speaker, or 
ambassador. In Exodus 7:1 Aaron, who is to de- 
liver Moses’ message for him, is called Moses’ 
prophet, or as it is in a newer translation, his 
spokesman. 

The prophet, then, is one who speaks for God. 
The message is not his, but God’s. The justification 
of the prophet is, “Thus saith the Lord.” It might 
concern the past or the present or the future. And 
it might be congenial to the prophet or painful 
to him. That did not matter. The prophecy was 
the word of God. 

The earliest types of prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment were very primitive in nature, and very 
much like similar phenomena in other primitive 
religions. In fact, prophecy existed before the 
name was coined; for in I Samuel 9:9 we are told 
that the earlier name for the prophet was “seer.” 
He was the man who could see into the invisible 
world and thus receive supernatural answers to 
hard questions. His function was practically the 
same as that of the familiar oracles of Greece and 
Rome. 

The seer was spokesman for God in the sense 
that he got from God answers to hard questions 
which were beyond the power of men to answer. 
He was not necessarily wiser than other men, but 
God was wiser, and he got his knowledge from 
God. Not all the problems which were taken to 
the seer were what we would call religious. Most 
of them were not. The religious feature was in 
the source from which the answers came, not in 
the nature of the questions asked. 

In one famous case, the seer Samuel was able 
to tell where some lost asses were after their 
owner had vainly hunted all over the countryside 
(I Samuel 9:3-6, 18-20). The same Samuel also 
acted as God’s spokeman in choosing Saul to be 
king of Israel (I Samuel 10:17-22), and later in 
rejecting Saul and choosing David to be his suc- 
cessor (I Samuel 16: 1-13). More than once Jeho- 
vah was consulted to determine whether it was 
wise to go to battle (I Kings 22: 5-6; etc.), and on 
many other matters, important and unimportant, 
and the normal way to consult Jehovah was 
through the seer who spoke for him. When King 
Benhadad was sick, he inquired through a “man 
of God” whether he would recover (II Kings 8: 
8), and similarly Jeroboam consulted Ahijah the 
prophet about the health of his son (I Kings 14: 
1-3). 

These prophets, or oracles, had many ways of 
getting their answers from God. Sometimes the 
answers came direct, through dreams or visions 
(Numbers 22:20; etc.). At other times they 
divined the will of God through external means, 
such as sacrifices (Numbers 23:29 through 24:1), 
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“Habakkuk,” by Frank O. Salisbury. Used by permission 
of the artist. 


the blowing of wind in the trees (II Samuel 5: 24), 
the ephod (I Samuel 23:9; 30:7-8). One notes 
with interest the absence of some of the means of 
divination which were most common among other 
people, such as the flight of birds, the entrails of 
sacrificed animals, and astrology. This last came 
into Israel later from the East, and was severely 
denounced by the prophets of this later time. 

One’s first impulse is to look down upon such 
primitive practices as crude and superstitious, 
and, of course, this is justified to an extent. Intelli- 
gent people would not think of resorting to such 
practices today to learn the will of God or to find 
the answers to their own problems, though the 
amount of pure superstition which still exists 
among intelligent people is amazing. 

But a second thought is wiser. We have here, 
in its primitive form, a recognition that man is not 
adequate in his own strength to meet the issues 
of life. There is the feeling that all issues must be 
referred to God, even those which we think of as 
secular, and out of this feeling religion developed. 
It may have been the infancy of religion, but one 
does not blame infants because they are not fully 
grown. 

Along with the seer, the Old Testament pre- 
sents another type of prophecy which was also 
quite primitive. In fact, both these types probably 
go back to times earlier than any Old Testament 
record; for they seem to have been characteristic 
of primitive societies. This second type of proph- 
ecy is usually called “ecstatic,” and the name 
pretty well describes it. 
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There seems to have been an outbrea 
ligious ecstasy in the days of Samuel, and 
to understand it we must remind ourselv: 
conditions which existed. When the |! 
came into Canaan under Joshua, they spr¢ 
the land and settled down as farmers an« 
herders. There was no central govern 
king, no army, no organization, and the 
protection. Time after time other people 
drive them out as they had driven the Ca 
out. It became clear that if they were 
security, they must organize. 

There was but one common bond holdi 
scattered farmers together, one loyalty 
which they could organize, and that v 
worship of Jehovah. There was no gover! 
fight for, but they would fight togethe: 
hovah’s people against all outsiders. An 
seems strange to modern minds, we n¢ 
remind ourselves of how true it has bee 
hammedan peoples down to modern tim 
have counted it a highest virtue to fight 
against all “Gentiles.” 

As a result, there appeared bands 
whose sole function was to whip up ent 
for Jehovah. They brought no new idea: 
new commandments from God. The m« 
their religion was in the frenzy which th 
arouse. Two interesting stories connecti 
Saul with these roving dervishes will re} 
ful reading (I Samuel 10: 5-11 and 19: 20 

We find here the familiar characterist 
such emotional outbursts. The people 
groups or schools; for it is difficult for < 
into a frenzy when he is in solitude. The 
had never heard the term, but they u: 
something of mass psychology. They us: 
to stir their spirits, as do all such people ( 
10:5, etc.). And these orgies of emoti 
contagious (I Samuel 10:6; 19: 20-24). 

These ecstatic outbursts served thei 
uniting the people. Samuel wanted | 
future king, to be exposed to them. 
emphasis on emotional orgies inevitabl\ 
degeneration, and a little later we 
prophets called insane, as in fact they 
must have appeared to onlookers. 


THE past is littered with the wreckage 
which tried to meet the crises of their 
physical means alone.—Raymond B. F‘ 


Ir a man is going to be a knave, fo. 
sake let him also be a fool . . .. —Willia: 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


Professor of Economics, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 


With this lesson, we begin a four-session study 
of a concept. It will not surprise you that so much 
time is being spent on the meaning of one term 
when it is realized that an understanding of its 
true meaning and a grasp of the basic idea it 
conveys will make Christians everywhere more 
conscious of their role in the general scheme of 
things. 

The concept to be studied so intensively is 
“prophet.” It might be well to spell the word out 
in the class session because we do not want any- 
one to confuse it with an entirely different word, 
“profit,” pronounced the same way but spelled 
differently, and a word which has its place in life, 
but not the godlike position in which some persons 
place it. 

Since these October lessons all concern the same 
general subject, we suggest the necessity of read- 
ing the four lessons by Kraft in Adult Student and 
the biblical interpretations by Smart in ADULT 
TEACHER so that you may understand the scope 
of the study. 

You will be dealing first with the origin of the 
whole prophetic movement, next with the rise of 
the great individual prophets, then their call and 
message, and finally with the outcome of the 
movement. 

You might begin the lesson with the story of 
an American tourist, who, spending his first day 
in Rome, went to the Sistine Chapel to see Michel- 
angelo’s frescoes on its walls. He said to his 
friends, “These pictures do not mean as much to 
me as I expected; I am not nearly as much im- 
pressed as I hoped to be. But men have agreed 
that these are among the greatest pictures ever 
painted, and I am going to come here every day 
during my week in Rome and look at them for a 
little while. Maybe by the end of the week I will 
see in them more than I now see.” Before the 
week was over, he began to realize why the world 
thinks so highly of the frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

The same is true of individuals who give per- 
sistent attention to the Bible and its great ideas. 
The purpose of this lesson will be to stress three 
things: that a Hebrew prophet was primarily a 
preacher, a “spokesman”; that a prophet was a 
preacher to his own time; and that a prophet was 
a preacher of a peculiar quality. He vividly saw 
the things he preached, and this made him a man 
of power. 


I. Concept “Prophet” Explained 


Have your class members open their Bibles to 
the page where all the books of the Bible are 











listed and ask them to name the books of the first 
great division of the Bible, known as the Torah, 
the Law. Then have them name the books of the 
second division, those of the Prophets. In your 
discussion, you might ask some questions like 
these to help develop the lesson: 

A. Why were both the historical books and the 
prophetic books called the Prophets? Which are 
the historical books? 

You might point out the fact that the Jews still 
consider the Book of the Law to be the most 
sacred part of their Bible. We Protestants have 
been inclined to put the prophets first. Perhaps 
we are right in that, but we need to remember 
that the only way we have of knowing the effect 
of the prophets’ teachings upon the thinking of 
Israel is to see how Israel applied that teaching in 
its Law. 

Stress the fact that Jesus’ Bible was what we 
know as the Old Testament. Jesus read the Bible. 
As he fed his mind particularly upon the pro- 
phetic books, he grew in wisdom and in favor with 
God. Can we do better than to follow his ex- 
ample? 

B. What does the word “prophet” mean? Get 
suggestions from the class members. Have some- 
one read Exodus 6:28 through 7:5 for a meaning 
of the word. Was this meaning given by any one 
of the class members? Do we have any prophets 
in this sense today? Name them. Emphasize the 
fact that every Christian is intended to be a 
prophet. 

Were the ancient prophets predictors of future 
events? Can the idea of a prophet as “spokesman” 
be reconciled with the idea of his being a fore- 
teller? 

C. Have someone read Genesis 20:7. What do 
these words tell us about this prophet? Abraham, 
about whom this passage is written, had a special 
relation to God. He was closely and delicately 
attuned to God. He knew that he was called of 
God and empowered by him. What more could 
he need? Are individuals today called of God? 
Am I? Are you? Do we really believe it? 

Point out the fact that if we are in any occupa- 
tion that we do not feel we were called of God 
to be in, we should pause, attune our lives to God, 
and receive that call even if it necessitates a 
change of occupation. 

God calls men and women to be farmers, 
laborers, homemakers, craftsmen, business execu- 
tives, professional persons, etc., just as he calls 
them to preach. Every Christian should be in 
full-time Christian service. This means that what- 
ever his task, the Christian does it as a spokes- 
man for God. 

D. Name some of the great prophets of the 
Hebrew faith. Why do you place each person 
named in that category? Who is considered the 
greatest of all the ancient prophets? Have some- 
one read Deuteronomy 34:10. 
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Who was Miriam? Was she a prophetess? Read 
Exodus 15:20 for the medium through which her 
prophecy is made. Can you name another woman 
who was a prophetess and used the same medium 
of song for her prophecy? What was her contribu- 
tion? 

Refer to Judges 6:1-10. Here is mentioned an 
unnamed prophet. What is he saying? 

After each of these and other prophets named 
by your group are discussed, you will want to 
summarize this part of the discussion by calling 
attention to the fact that these early prophets 
performed a number and wide variety of func- 
tions. 


II. Behavior Is Different 

Thoughtful reading of the prophetic books of 
the Bible is to take them as the work of great 
and truly inspired preachers of religion. It made 
them able to stand alone in unwavering convic- 
tion and unflinching courage against an unbeliev- 
ing and often bitterly hostile world. 

A. Have someone read I Samuel 9:5-9 for the 
suggestion of a servant to Saul as to the way out 
of his dilemna. Who is a “man of God”? What are 
his powers? Why is he honored? In verse 9 a 
prophet and a “seer” are identified as one and the 
same thing. Who is a seer? 

B. What does Kraft tell us about the organized 


prophetic movement? Is there any explana 
their beginning where they did? What w 
mission? This group enters into their a 
with extreme intensity. In prophesying t 
come “other” men. Their emotions aré 
strained and they prophesy with frenzy. T 
havior is most unusual, but it brings resu 

Compare these emotional beginnings wi 
ern revivalism in The Methodist Church. 
early prophets have something we need a: 
Have your class members mention the val 
drawbacks of these beginnings of the p 
movement and evaluate them. 

C. What is a prophetic community? ' 
amples are mentioned in Adult Student. 
these religious communities compare wit 
of modern times? Note similarities and 
larities. 

Do not close the session without emp 
the fact that the only interest of the pro; 
in delivering the message which God h: 
him. 

This too should be our only interest 
We should so live as to broadcast the 
Christ through our every thought, w« 
deed. 

Assignment: Ask class members to 
daily Bible readings for the coming w 
the comments on the lesson in Adult 





James E. Ward 


“Aids to Teaching” for this quarter’s lessons in 
the Adult Bible Course have been prepared by 
James E. Ward, professor of economics, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Dr. Ward is not a new contributor to our church- 
school periodicals. Readers of ApULT TEACHER will 
recognize him as the writer of teaching plans for 
the International Lessons and the author of arti- 
cles. He brings to these assignments not only his 
knowledge of the subject and his training as a 
teacher, but also the results of his experience of 
working with adults in college and church situa- 
tions. 

Dr. Ward’s service to The Methodist Church is 
not confined to preparing materials for the period- 
icals. In his local church, West End Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee, he has served as 
teacher and department superintendent in the 
church school, as well as being a member of the 
board of education and the board of stewards. In 
the district, he serves as director of adult work. 
He is also a member of the Board of Publications 
of The Methodist Church. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The word “Great” in our title is a bit ambigu- 
ous. If we should apply it to any of the prophets 
before those who wrote books of prophecy, prob- 
ably we would designate Samuel and Elijah as the 
greatest. But something was said about Samuel 
in last week’s lesson, and it need not be repeated 
here. 

One thing we may notice, because it was char- 
acteristic not only of Samuel but of prophets in 
general in those early days of the kingdom, and 
that is the political significance of those early 
prophets. Because they were spokesmen for God, 
they largely determined the policies of God’s peo- 
ple. It would seem strange to us if a bishop or a 
pope, because of his religious position, should 
claim the right to choose the president of the 
United States and to dictate his policies, but it 
seemed quite natural to the Hebrews. They were 
God’s people, and the voice of the prophet was 
the voice of God. 

We are familiar with the fact that Samuel chose 
the first king, Saul (I Samuel 10: 1-2). It was also 
Samuel who took the kingdom from Saul when 
the king disobeyed the prophet’s command (I 
Samuel 13:13-14), and Samuel chose David to 
be his successor (I Samuel 16:1-13). 

It is not actually said that the prophet Nathan 
chose Solomon to be David’s successor, but the 
story in I Kings 1:11-35 makes it clear that he was 
active in seating him instead of his rival. 

When the folly of Solomon’s son disrupted the 
kingdom, it was again a prophet, Ahijah, who 
chose Jeroboam to lead the revolt (I Kings 11: 
29-31). And later, when Jezebel was about to 
establish Baal worship in Israel, it was the 
prophet Elisha who chose Jehu to start a revolu- 
tion and become king (II Kings 9). 

It is not surprising that the two long books 
dealing with the history of these times are not 
named for a king, not even for David who domi- 
nates both books, but for the prophet Samuel, and 
this in spite of the fact that Samuel dies before 
the end of the first volume. 

Just as the prophets created kings, so they did 
not hesitate to dictate to them in the name of 
Jehovah. Illustrations are found in Nathan’s re- 
fusal to let David build the temple which he 
planned (II Samuel 7:1-17), his denunciation of 
David’s sin with Bathsheba and the murder of her 
husband (II Samuel 12:1-25), and Elijah’s con- 
demnation of Ahab’s sin against Naboth (I Kings 
21). It would be difficult to attach too much im- 
portance to the influence of the prophets in the 
early days of Israel’s history. 





Oct. 14: THE RISE OF THE GREAT PROPHETS 


The last two of the “Great Prophets” before the 
books of prophecy began to be written were 
Elijah and Elisha. Many have thought that they 
were the same man, and that the stories which 
have come down to us are really variant traditions 
of one great character. 

There certainly are striking resemblances. The 
two names are very similar. They are the only 
two characters about whom any considerable 
number of miracle stories are told after the en- 
trance into Canaan. Both faced famine, and both 
were fed by miracles. They are the only two peo- 
ple in the Old Testament who raised the dead, and 
in each case it was a boy. The task of each was to 
fight against Jezebel and her Baal worship. And 
at their deaths they were given the same epitaph 
(II Kings 2:12; 13:14). But it is possible that these 
and other resemblances are the result of coinci- 
dence, and that we have two ancient worthies 
who devoted themselves, one after the other, to 
the great task of exterminating Baalism. 

Baalism had been in Palestine longer than Je- 
hovah worship. It was the religion of the Canaan- 
ites whom the Hebrews drove out. The Baal gods 
(there were many) were gods of reproduction, 
who guaranteed large crops, large flocks and 
herds, and: large families. And since these things 
were important to the Hebrews in their new 
home, Baalism proved quite attractive to them. 

But in Elijah’s day Baalism was given a tre- 
mendous boost. King Ahab had married, for politi- 
cal reasons, the famous Jezebel, who was daughter 
of the priest of Baal up in Tyre. When Jezebel 
came as queen to Israel, she brought with her a 
fanatical devotion to her father’s religion, for 
which we should probably not blame her. Her 
husband, King Ahab, was a peculiarly capable 
and successful ruler, but he seems to have left 
the religious side of things largely to his wife, 
who started out to make Baalism the official re- 
ligion of the land, much as it had been before the 
Israelites arrived. 

Jezebel had at least two things in her favor. 
One was the extent to which Baalism had already 
spread among the Israelites and its satisfaction of 
their needs in raising flocks and crops. And the 
other was her power as queen, which she did not 
hesitate to use in putting to death those who re- 
sisted her movement. 

The fight to abolish this Baalism and to establish 
Jehovah worship as the religion of Israel was the 
major task of Elijah’s life. The odds against him 
were so great that it looked for a while as though 
the battle had been lost. 

The climax of this struggle was the dramatic 
scene on Mount Carmel between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal (I Kings 18). Elijah claimed to 
be the only prophet of Jehovah left in the land, 
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“Daniel,” by Frank O. Salisbury. Used by permission of 
the artist. 


and arrayed against him were four hundred fifty 
prophets of Baal. The issue was clear. They must 
choose one or the other, Jehovah or Baal. They 
could not go on limping between the two. 

When Elijah had won that dramatic test, he 
proved himself just as bloodthirsty as Jezebel, and 
had all the prophets of Baal murdered (I Kings 
18:40). The victory of Jehovah seemed complete. 

But Elijah had not reckoned on the power of 
Jezebel. When she heard what he had done, she 
promised to add Elijah’s head to those of the 
slain priests of Baal. Elijah acknowledged defeat, 
and started to flee the country and leave Baal in 
complete control (I Kings 19:1-4). 

The character of Elisha is much less clearly 
drawn than that of Elijah, and in some respects it 
is less admirable. Chapters 2 through 8 of II Kings 
tell of many miracle deeds which were credited 
to him, some were rather trivial, like making an 
axhead float, and some far from praiseworthy, 
such as the destruction of the children who called 
him “baldhead.” 

But II Kings 9 tells how Elisha accomplished by 
indirection what Elijah had been unable to ac- 
complish by frontal attack, the defeat of Baalism. 
This is a fascinating story of a perfectly laid plot. 
Elisha had chosen an ambitious, reckless army 
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officer to lead an insurrection in behalf o! 
and against Jezebel and her Baal. He ch« 
when the king was away from the army 
ing from a wound, and sent a messengs 
Jehu saying that this was the time to st! 

The plot was so perfectly laid that \ 
other officers played innocent Jehu lai 
them (verse 11). When the king sent m« 
to meet Jehu as he approached the pal: 
fell in behind him as his supporters (\ 
20). Even in the queen’s private apart 
knew that parties to the conspiracy | 
planted, though he did not know who t! 
(verses 31-33). So Jezebel was sla 
usurped the throne, and Jehovah was 
to be the God of Israel. 

While Elisha thus preserved Jehovah 
as the official religion, the influences o! 
continued among the people. These i 
were denounced by prophets down to 
of the kingdom. Jehu proved to be a 
fortunate ruler. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


In the lesson for this Sunday we shall 
what the function of a prophet is by stuc 
work of three great spokesmen of God 
as examples. 

There is no particular reason why th 
were chosen over others except the fact 
stories about each are well known and t! 
described in Adult Student are fami 
dents. Then, too, there is a difference of 
of the three men. Each of them re; 
history of the times as the working out o 
of Jehovah, but beginning with the sam« 
conviction and applying it to a given 
these three prophets produced very diffe 
of teaching. 

The teacher’s task and purpose in t! 
is to show that strong personalities ar: 
either for good or for evil. Each of th 
gives to us a solid basis of certainty that | 
speak to his servants and warns them 
to come and he does fulfill the great | 
he inspires. Try to help the class memb<: 
stand in what way the lives of these t! 
have meaning and significance for us tox 

In introducing this lesson, it might |} 
refer to several important points stres 
preceding Sunday’s discussion. This does 
a lengthy summary, but simply a brid 
gap for any who were not in the grou 
discussion the first week. This summa: 
a good springboard for the discussion i1 

After this is done, you will be ready 1 
in detail the stories recording the mess: 
selected prophets. 
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I. A King Is Challenged 

Have someone in the class read II Samuel 7:1- 
17 and II Samuel 12:1-15. These passages contain 
the Scripture verses around which our first proph- 
et, Nathan, is introduced. After having become 
conversant with these passages, our next step is 
to examine some of the questions based upon 
them. 

A. Why does David, while serving as king, con- 
sult divine authority through Nathan? What was 
Nathan’s immediate reaction? Does it differ from 
that of his considered judgment? In what way? 

B. Is divine consultation old-fashioned and out 
of date? Why, or not? How does one consult with 
God? Will God speak to us as clearly as Nathan 
thought God spoke to him? If God does not, our 
lives are not in tune with his. Even Nathan was 
wrong when he got out of touch with God. In what 
way was he wrong? 

C. Why do you think God told Nathan to tell 
David not to build a temple for the ark? What 
does God promise to do for David? Contrast the 
idea of the word “house” in the sense David con- 
ceived of it and the way God spoke of it. 

D. Was an ancient king excused from ordinary 
requirements of morality? In the eyes of his peo- 
ple he may be, but not in God’s sight. God places 
greater responsibility for the disciplined life on 
those who call his name than on others. Why is 
this so? Is it fair? Why must the Christian life 
be a disciplined one? 

E. How does Nathan tell David that his sin is 
known? What is David’s reaction? Why does he 
not order Nathan killed? It is David’s sin that 
convicts him. Is this not always true? Does not 
our sin point out in dozens of ways, “Thou art 
the man”? It is not so much by pointedly empha- 
sizing our failures as by reminding us of our bless- 
ings. This is really what convicted David. Does it 
not happen to you when you live on any lower 
plane than your best? 

F. In what ways was David punished for his 
sin? Are we punished for our sins? There are 
many who think that they get away with sin, 
but nothing is more certain than that as one sows 
so shall he reap. It can only be so in an orderly 
universe. 

G. Why did Nathan dare to speak so heroically 
to an absolute monarch who had power over his 
life? Suppose you had been Nathan, would you 
have dared to be so outspoken? Being a Christian 
today requires courage too. Dare we speak out 
in deeds and actions and proclaim our stand re- 
gardless of the consequences? Can you give ex- 
amples of some who have? 

H. Have someone read II Samuel 12:25. What 
is Nathan’s job this time? In what way does Na- 
than follow in the footsteps of Samuel? How does 
he maneuver the rise of Solomon to the throne? 
In this act, Nathan becomes the conscience of the 
ca Should the Church today play the same 
role? 



























































Jonah warns the people of Nineveh—Jonah 3:4. Gustave 
Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


II. Seeing the Need of His Time 

Of all the heroes of the Old Testament, the two 
who were chosen to appear in glory on the Mount 
of Transfiguration were Moses and Elijah. Have 
read selected parts of I Kings 17, 18, 19, and 21 
and II Kings 1:1 through 2:11. 

A. Why does Kraft speak of Elijah as a worker 
of miracles? Call attention to some of these. Are 
all of his miracles benevolent in nature? Tell of 
some that are not. 

B. Why were prophets particularly sought by 
kings on the eve of battle? Elijah is a foreteller. 
Suppose there was a person in your group who 
could foretell future things, would you blame 
that person for perhaps having something to do 
with bringing them about? Why might you? 

C. How did Elijah prove to the Hebrews that 
God was not contained within geographical bound- 
aries and that He alone was God? Picture the 
scene as vividly as you can. The four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal are assembled on Mount 
Carmel, and there is Elijah alone, the one prophet 
of Jehovah. This is a decisive moment in the 
history of Israel. “How long halt ye between two 
opinions?” Is this an indictment of any of us? In 
what way? 
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D. In the hour of his triumph, what course of 
action must Elijah take? Why? Might not the 
answer be in Elijah’s violence and may his flight 
not be a lesson for the prophet? While on Horeb, 
Elijah hears God speak to him. How? Does God 
speak to men today in the same way? “Be still 
and know that I am God.” Is this not our con- 
science, God’s voice within? What does the inner 
voice demand of Elijah? 


III. Elisha’s Teachings on Salvation 


After Elijah left the cave of Horeb, he pro- 
ceeded to a field where Elisha was plowing, and, 
without uttering a word, he cast his prophet’s 
mantle over him, which was a symbol of his being 
clothed with God’s spirit. The divine impression 
produced upon the mind of Elisha by this act of 


Elijah made him willing to leave all t! 
follow Elijah. 

A. Why was Elisha chosen by Elijal 
ceed him? In what ways was he like Elija 
Elisha who actually carried out the c 
given Elijah at Horeb. 

B. Have someone read or tell the 
Kings 5) of the healing of Naaman’s lepr 


was he made clean? If we would be s: 
must be utterly humble and utterly su 


to the altogether simple and often humil 


quirements of the Gospel. Why is it so h: 


humble and submissive and to do God’s v 
is it necessary? 

Assignment: Request that the membe1 
class read the lesson for next Sunday 
Student and the daily Bible readings. 


Oct. 21: THE TRUE PROPHETS’ CALL AND CALLING 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Two weeks ago we saw how bands of ecstatic 
prophets went throughout the land of Canaan 
whipping up enthusiasm for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. One might question whether they con- 
tributed more to the religion of the people or to 
their national unity. 

In time, both of these features, religious frenzy 
and national patriotism, degenerated and brought 
these professional prophets into disrepute. When- 
ever religious emotion is professionalized and be- 
comes an end in itself, it has already degenerated. 
We can see this happening today as well as in the 
past. And whenever religion identifies itself with 
the government in power and becomes the spirit- 
ual undergirding of the status quo, then it loses 
its prophetic power. Religious emotionalism and 
political sycophancy have been two of the deadly 
enemies of true religion in most ages. 

Both of these are illustrated in the story of the 
little-known Micaiah (I Kings 22). King Ahab had 
more than four hundred professional prophets to 
whom he turned for advice, apparently because 
they flattered the king and prophesied the things 
which he liked. In constrast, he hated Micaiah, 
not because he did not prophesy the truth, but 
because “he doth not prophesy good concerning 
me, but evil” (verse 8). The rest of the prophets 
found it more advantageous to please the king 
than to tell him the truth. Characteristically, when 
they appeared before King Ahab and his royal 
visitor from Judah, the first thing they did was 
to stage an orgy of religious ecstasy (verse 10). 

Prophecy thus fell into disrepute. It was not 
long after this that Amos was delivering God’s 
message to Israel, and the local priest, assuming 
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that prophets prophesied only for what t! 
get out of it, told him to go down to Jud: 
he could get paid for denouncing Isra¢ 
7:12). Amos was naturally resentful, a1 
ated any connection with professiorfal 
He was not a prophet, nor a member of t] 
etic guild, but a self-respecting farmer 
14). Later we find prophets called mad, | 
because of their emotional outbursts (II 
11; Jeremiah 29: 26, etc.). 

If this had been all that prophecy ha 
tribute, it would probably have died wit! 
ing any trace of itself. But there ar 
“spokesmen for God,” frequently in co: 
these prophetic guilds, who made one of 
est contributions of all time to the world 
development. Many of these wrote the 
our Old Testament which we know as 
prophecy. 

This is not the place to study the co 
these books of prophecy, of course. Som: 
have been studied earlier in this series. 
of the characteristics of the movement : 
noting. 

First of all, these prophets were laym 
was an established priesthood in chaz 
ligious affairs, and there were the pr 
prophets at whom we have just been lo: 
most of these men belonged to neith: 
They were simply men who were so 
concerning the word of God that they 
pelled to speak it. Amos was a farme 
probably was Micah. Hosea was simply 
who got a new insight when his marri 
sour. Tradition says that Isaiah was a n 
the royal family. A verse from the Book 
might be taken as a kind of slogan for ‘ 
of this movement: “The Lord Jehovah | 
en; who can but prophesy?” (Amos 3: 
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professionals were no longer adequate for inter- 
preting the mind of God, He would get some lay- 
men to do it. 

It was natural that such spokesmen were in- 
duced to deliver their irregular messages by spe- 
cific, concrete situations which stirred them. They 
were not talking about things in general, nor 
even religion in general, but about some im- 
mediate and urgent crisis. They spoke because 
they had something to say, not because they had 
to say something. 

Amos was shocked by the lavish display of greed 
and indulgence during a boom time in Israel. 
Hosea was jolted into a realization of the extent 
of Israel’s infidelity to God when his own life 
proved unfaithful. Isaiah was musing, depressed, 
over the death of the king, and he came to realize 
that the true king of Israel was Jehovah. Habak- 
kuk was trying to understand what God was doing 
during a postwar collapse in government and 
morals. Jeremiah was convinced that Jerusalem 
was committing suicide by resisting Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The times demanded some word from 
God. When the regular religious leaders were too 
blind or too professionalized to deliver it, God 
raised up these irregular spokesmen. 

It follows naturally that the prophetic activities 
of these men were not their full-time occupations. 
It is true that we do not have any biographies 
showing how their lives were spent. They may 
have written much more than we have any record 
of, and they may have done much preaching 
which was never written down at all and so is 
unknown to us. But certainly the reverse is also 
true. The books which we do have are largely 
composite, and contain more material than was 
written by the authors whose names they bear. 
Neither Isaiah nor Jeremiah, Micah nor Ezekiel, 
wrote all that their books attribute to them. The 
most that we have from any one prophet would 
take at the most a few days to compose and a few 
hours to preach. 

Many of the books, of course, are merely pam- 
phlets of two or three pages, and deal with single 
incidents. Zephaniah predicted the punishment of 
Israel for her sins. Nahum wrote a poem celebrat- 
ing the destruction of Nineveh. Habakkuk wrote 
out his meditation. Apparently such writing did 
not constitute a lifework. We should think of 
these men as laymen, going about their customary 
duties on the farm or elsewhere, and delivering 
prophetic messages at such times as their sensitive 
response to the will of God made necessary. 

We speak today of “prophetic voices” in the 
ministry, but there are big differences between 
the work of the ancient prophet and that of the 
pastor of a church. The prophet had no regular 
congregation, no regular place and time for 
preaching, no church organization to manage and 
direct, no visiting or pastoral ministration, no 
money to raise (and he received none), no sched- 
ule to meet, no worship to conduct—nothing ex- 





“Jeremiah,” by Frank O. Salisbury. Used by permission 
of the artist. 


cept to deliver his message to the people when 
God gave him a message. 

The prophet was normally unpopular. Amos 
was run out of town by the priest and the king, 
the church and the state (Amos 7:10-13). Isaiah, 
looking back over his career, said that its effect 
had been to make people blind and deaf so that 
they could not accept his message (Isaiah 6: 9-10). 
And tradition says that Isaiah’s body was sawn in 
half in the reaction under Manasseh. Micah said 
that the people commanded the prophets not to 
prophesy (Micah 2:6). And Jeremiah suffered 
almost everything imaginable: he was mobbed, 
thrown into a slimy pit, put in stocks, and finally 
chained and dragged out of the country by his 
fellow Israelites. 

The reason for this unpopularity is not far to 
seek. These men felt called to speak most fre- 
quently when they saw things in the life around 
them which were contrary to the will of God. 
They were, among other things, the conscience of 
the people, and an accusing conscience is seldom 
popular. The will of God is usually disturbing in 
every age. 


THE very commonplaces of life are components 
of its eternal mystery.—Gertrude Atherton. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


The process of trial and error is said to be 
typically American, but it is not unique in our 
culture. Ancient peoples also practiced it, as we 
shall see in this study of the calling of several 
eighth-century writing prophets. 

The trial and error method is based on some 
standard of judgment. This is not always apparent 
because sometimes we cannot see the “forest for 
the trees,” but nevertheless it is present. People 
do not always learn from experience and hence 
repeat old errors because often their judgment 
is so closely allied with what is taking place as 
to seem almost a part of it. 

Our beliefs about the things with which we 
come in contact are derived from the effects these 
objects actually have upon us. We say, for ex- 
ample, that something is bad. What we mean is 
that the thing is bad for us. However, someone 
else’s appraisal might be different. 

This thought might be a good starting point 
for your discussion. Then follow it by inquiring 
what Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah had to lose 
by taking their stand as God’s spokesmen. You 
might point out that very few things worth while 
are accomplished by counting the cost, by measur- 
ing it by a standard of judgment. When the out- 
come is so measured or evaluated, our efforts are 
restrained, our “punches are pulled.” 

These early prophets lived under a conviction, 
they were chosen of God for a purpose. What the 
world needs today more than any other one thing 
is for people to live under the conviction that the 
hand of God is upon them and that what they do 
really counts. We need to live not by counting the 
costs, but irrespective of the costs. 

This is the spirit of the epitaph on the grave of 
a British aviator killed in the Battle of London. 
It reads, “They did not take my life, I gave it.” 
These prophets acted for God and hence they 
“save” much. A world at its worst needs church- 
men at their best, and it is high time we think of 
the calls for Christian service, not in terms of 
costs of time, talent, or money, but in terms of 
our contribution, our gift, to God’s cause. Only 
then will we have conceived of our Christian 
responsibility and privilege as an opportunity. 

It might be well to point out that in this lesson 
you are not studying these prophets in detail. 
Your concern is twofold: (1) What constitutes the 
“call” of true prophets, as seen in each of these 
great men? (2) What is the content of their “call- 
ing,” their vocation, their message, their significant 
ethical teachings? 

Before turning to the study of the prophets 
upon whom our attention is to focus in this lesson, 
call the attention of the class to the distinction 
between a “true” and a “false” prophet. Not all 
prophets are “true.” This was apparent among the 
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ancients and is true today. Have someo! 
story contained in I Kings 22:5-28. 

sought divine guidance about going to 
vote was four hundred to zero in favor « 
does the king hesitate? Why does he 
another’s vote? Yet this is what he dos 

If you had been Micaiah, how would 
voted? Do you and I usually go along 
crowd or oppose them? What should a 
do? Stress the fact that we attain gr: 
did Micaiah to the extent that we stat« 
our convictions regardless of whethe 
popular or not. 

What does Micaiah foresee? His prop 
flicts with that of the four hundred. 
is in a quandary. Who is right? How « 
sure as to who is right today? History 
the “false” prophets untrue, but wé 
moment, live in the present. But histo 
that the truth is always right. Hence, w 
seekers of truth, of enlightenment, and 
standing. This comes more and more : 
in and for Christ. 


I. A Man of Courage 


Have someone give the background 
life concerning his home, his occupatio? 
time in which he lived. These questi: 
be helpful in a discussion. 

A. Did it take courage to do what .- 
at Bethel? Why do you think as you do’ 
think of a comparable situation today’ 
a 1951 Amos? Do we need such peop 

B. Why was Amos not put to dea 
punishment does he receive? Stress the 
Amos was a layman. God called hi 
obeyed. Does God call people today? 
you feel called of God? What eviden: 
have? 

C. Amos predicts the end of Isra 
Have someone read Amos 3:3-6 and 
you think the two reasons given in thes: 
have meaning for individuals and natio 
Why do you think as you do? 

D. Was Amos a popular prophet? 
why not? Are prophets of any age 1i! 
popular? Point out the fact that the 
the prophet comes primarily when an 
voice is needed. What are some of th 
he speaks against? Have someone read 
and 8:4-6. If Amos lived in 1951, woul: 
anything to say about present-day co 
the United States? What? 

E. Would Amos condemn the mann 
giving to the Church today? Call att 
Amos 4:4-5. Would he have anything to 
your and my concept of God? Is God a1 
to be manipulated by his followers? 
wish to state that many of us so use hi 
us what we ask for. We give him only t! 
of ourselves, and we seem to put on an 
our Christianity as we would a suit of 
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a dress. We follow him in the sunshine and deny 
him in the rain. Only as we prosper, does he 
survive. Is this the way many professing Chris- 
tians act? Am I one? 


II. Champion of the Common Man 

Spend a few minutes comparing Amos and 
Micah. What did they have in common? How 
were they different? 

A. Upon whom does Micah loose his criticism? 
Is he justified? Explain why you think as you 
do. 

B. Micah is particularly against city leaders. 
Can you account for this? Have someone read 
Micah 3:8-12. What is his mission as a prophet? 
Would such a person have a chance today to 
make a contribution? Why do you think thus? 


III. A Most Amazing Call 


Have someone read Hosea 1:1-9. Hosea’s mis- 
sion and the names of his children are significant. 
Regardless of the interpretations given by dif- 
ferent biblical scholars, point out the real message 
of Hosea. 

A. Kraft states that Gomer was not an evil 
woman. She was simply doing what was expected 
of her as a follower of Baal. Point out that all 
who follow false gods find things demanded of 
them that do not lead to a fuller and richer 
life. What false gods do people follow today? 
What sacrifices do these gods exact? 


“Prophet Isaiah,” by Eduard von Engerth. (Photo from 
Three Lions.) 


























































B. What were the names of Hosea’s children? 
What was their meaning? Why were they given 
such names? Do not miss the opportunity of 
stating that in their names we have simply 
another way God is speaking “through” and “by” 
Hosea. To those who hear them the names are 
reminders of something. What is it? 

C. What is the message Hosea is trying to get 
across to the people of Israel? It is a message of 
love. Israel is the wayward son and God is ever 
seeking to have him return. This is a modern 
conception of Yahweh. For the first time in the 
Scriptures, he is thought of as a loving Father. 
This was made a focal point in Jesus’ teaching. 
What are the qualities of fatherhood? How are 
these brought out by Hosea? 


IV. The Vision of Isaiah 


With this prophet we introduce a person who, 
unlike the others, probably sprang from the 
wealthier classes. See Isaiah 3:6-23. While in 
the Temple waiting upon God, suddenly he had 
a vision of the Lord high and lifted up. 

A. What are the five steps that Isaiah took when 
he encountered God and became alive religiously? 
Emphasize them. Stress the fact that these are 
the steps all of us take when we really come face 
to face with God and want to live the gospel of 
love. 

B. What was Isaiah’s message? Is this complete 
faith in God trustworthy in our days? Do you 
really believe it? If you do, why not live it? 
What does Isaiah expect God and man to do? 
Are the three points here mentioned by Kraft 
relevant today? In what way? 

C. In concluding, read to the class Micah 6: 6-8. 
Here we have the real definition of religion. Will 
it apply today? Why is it so difficult? 

Assignment: In preparing for the next lesson 
the class members will want to read the Bible 
readings and the lesson in Adult Student. 


Historian’s Verdict 





In the kind of world that I see in history there 
is one sin that locks people up in all their other 
sins, and fastens men and nations more tightly 
than ever in their predicaments—and that is 
the one which is not allowed by the terms of the 
situation which I have defined, namely the sin 
of self-righteousness—From Christianity and 
History, by Herbert Butterfield; 1950, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


THE statesman must try and reach for the hem 
when he hears the garment of God rustling 
through events.—Bismarck. 
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Oct. 28: PROPHECY AT ITS PEAK AND ITS OUTCOME 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Ancient religions died when the nations sup- 
porting them died. Dagon was the god of the 
Philistines, and Chemosh was the god of the 
Moabites, but when Philistia was destroyed Dagon 
ceased to exist, and when Moab disappeared 
Chemosh was no more. 

Similarly Jehovah was the God of the Israelites, 
and any observer in 586 B.c. would have been 
sure that he was witnessing the death of Jehovah 
and the end of his worship. The city of Jerusalem 
was destroyed, its government was abolished, its 
Temple was in ruins, and its more important 
people were being carried across the desert into 
Babylonia, where their own law did not allow 
them to build another temple for worship. 

It looked like the end. In a sense it was. The 
kingdom of Israel never was re-established. But 
there was something in the religion which made 
it survive the fall of the government and continue 
to live as a church. To a large extent this was 
made possible by the prophets who had made 
their Jehovah God not merely the protector of 
one nation, but the God of the whole earth. The 
nation died, but Jehovah still lives. 

Jeremiah, whom many call the most typical of 
all the prophets, lived in Jerusalem during the 
chaotic period just before and just after the col- 
lapse of the kingdom. We will be studying him and 
his messages later. We move now down into 
Babylonia, where the Israelites were being held, 
not as slaves but as exiles from their homeland. 
Fifty years have passed, and many changes have 
come over this community of dispossessed per- 
sons. Then there was heard among them one of 
the greatest religious voices of all time. 

It is a misfortune that chapters 40 through 55 
have been attached to the Book of Isaiah and that 
the name of the author has been lost. If these 
chapters were in our Bible as a separate book, 
under the name of their real author, that book 
would be recognized as one of the high-water 
marks of Scripture. 

The immediate occasion which prompted this 
writing was the overthrow of their Babylonian 
captors by Cyrus, King of Persia, which was 
now so near as to be obvious. The author hails 
Cyrus as being anointed by God to set his people 
free, and predicts their return across the desert 
to their home in Palestine. That is the famous 
“Comfort” with which the book opens (40:1). 

But our author has much more to say than 
this. During their fifty years in rich, impressive 
Babylonia the Israelites had been exposed to the 
great gods of the Babylonians in their magnificent 
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temples. By contrast, the Jehovah of t! 


hills back in Judah probably seemed un 
sive. So we have most sarcastic descript 


how idols like those of the Babylonians a 
(Isaiah 40: 19-20; 44: 4-20). 
In contrast, the greatness and power « 


vah are magnified as in few other writ 


Scripture (Isaiah 40:9-17; 45: 5-7; etc.). 
This great God, this only God, love 
Her people must not think that they ha 


in captivity because Jehovah has forgotte 


They are as precious to him as the pupil 
eye. He could no more forget them than : 
could forget her child (Isaiah 49: 14-17, : 
where throughout the book). 

But this leaves one big question. It i 
answer to this question that the book 
famous. If Jehovah has all power so that 
do whatever he wills, and if he loves hi 
Israel so much, then why has he let the 
these fifty years in miserable captivity? 

All the prophets had been explaining 
ferings of Israel as punishment for her 
our author suggests this. She has now 
double for all her sins (Isaiah 40:2). Bi 
not enough. Israel is not worse than othe 
Yet she is in exile while they are free. 

In the four famous “Servant of Jehova! 
(Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 
53:12) our author interprets the fun 
Israel as not merely enjoying the ble 
God for herself, but as being God’s : 
bringing true religion to the rest of the w 
has been driven into exile, but becaus« 
been forced out of her home in Palestin« 
taken her knowledge of Jehovah out 
Babylonians and the other peoples wit 
she has mingled. 

“So I will make you a light of the nati 
That my salvation may reach to the e1 

earth” (Isaiah 49:6'). 

Israel was a despised nation. Others este: 
not; for they thought God had smitten 

Israel’s suffering was for the benefit o! 
of the world. With Israel’s stripes the 
would be healed. 

It was an amazing kind of patriotism, t! 
that the destiny of one’s nation was to 
the good of other nations. But it has 
many Jews down through the centu 
always their nation has suffered, and 
have spread true religion and true morals 
out the world. 

After the Babylonian exile, prophecy 
rated rapidly, and finally disappeared. 





1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. } 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the | 
Chicago Press. 
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During the stay of the exiles in Babylonia, it 
had been very necessary and very difficult to 
keep alive the knowledge of their Jewish rites and 
ritual, much of which could not be practiced away 
from the Temple in Jerusalem. So we find in 
Ezekiel 40 through 48 elaborate descriptions of 
how the Jews must worship. As a result, when 
the Exile was over and many of them were 
back in Palestine, they continued this emphasis 
on the ritualistic side of their religion. Haggai 
is interested only in getting the Temple built and 
the sacrifices started, and Zechariah, Malachi, 
and others make the same emphasis (contrast 
Amos 5: 21-24, Isaiah 1:11, etc.). 

Another natural development after the Exile 
was an emphasis on narrow nationalism. They 
had to struggle against the hostility of the rest of 
the world; for they were always a subject people. 
In order to survive at all, they must emphasize 
those things which marked the Jew off from his 
Gentile neighbors. Soon there developed the in- 
tolerant attitude toward Gentiles which is ex- 
pressed in their apocalyptic literature, such as 
Daniel, with its assurance that God would even- 
tually destroy all others and turn the world over 
to his Jewish people alone (Daniel 2:44; 7:27). 

A delightful protest against this attitude toward 
Gentiles is the little Book of Jonah, a story which 
insisted that God loved the people of awful 
Nineveh as truly as he loved the people of 
Jerusalem. It is the missionary tract of the Old 
Testament. 

It was legalism which struck the death blow 
to prophecy. When Ezra organized the Jewish 
church about a century after the Exile, they 
adopted the Books of Moses as the law of God 
and accepted them as their standard. While 
prophecy did not die immediately, it was no longer 
necessary and soon disappeared. There was no 
need to have prophets continually telling what 
was the will of God when he had written his 
will in a book. In New Testament times the 
people were no less interested in the will of God 
than in the eighth century B.c. Probably they were 
more so. But they had the rabbis, the professional 
interpreters, to tell them what their Scriptures 
said, and there was no need for prophets. 

One of the reasons for the widespread popu- 
larity of John the Baptist and of Jesus was that 
they spoke as prophets who knew the mind of 
God, and not as their scribes who spoke from the 
authority of Scripture. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


The latter part of Isaiah has been called the 
Yosemite Valley of the Old Testament because 
of its lofty eloquence. It sounded so much like 
Isaiah that it was included in the same book, 


but the majority of the biblical scholars deem 
these chapters to be a product of inspired persons 
who lived during the exile in Babylon and at a 
later time. 

Inspired prophets always devote themselves 
to the practical problems of their day and the 
prophecies of chapters 40 through 55 do not seem 
to apply to the days of Isaiah. These chapters 
register a great renaissance of hope after an expe- 
rience that threatened to destroy the faith of Israel 
completely. This is prophecy at its best. Our 
greatest convictions concerning eternal realities 
come to us when we discover that we can survive 
the fiery furnace. 

An excellent starting point is to begin with 
the supposition of our defeat in World War II and 
a possible resulting exile of the people of the 
United States. What would be our reactions? 
Emphasize the fact that exile and slavery were 
a double dose of misery for the people of Judah. 
Why? Again refer to Kraft in Adult Student. 

Your purpose in teaching this lesson is to 
point out the prophets’ main object, from which 
they never wander, which is to awaken in their 
people a new hope and the will to do their share 
in realizing it. We should also see that the proph- 
ets sought to bring Israel to a realization of 
the greatness and loving-kindness of her God. 


I. New Life for Exiled Israel 


The keynote of Isaiah 40 through 55 is found in 
the first verses: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
ple, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jeru- 
salem; and cry unto her, that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her inquity is pardoned.” 

A. What was the aim of the prophet? What 
was his task? By whom was the work of preparing 
the way of the Lord to be done? Have someone 
read Isaiah 40: 29-31. What is the tender assurance 
here given? It is simply that the supreme power 
of the universe is wielded by infinite love. Second 
Isaiah, by inspired effort, was trying to make 
his fellows see what he sees, a world to which God 
is about to give a new revelation of his glory. 
This was to be accomplished through the people 
of Israel. Was this comfort? How did the people 
receive the news? 

B. Where did this prophet get his inspiration? 
Kraft gives two sources in Adult Student. How 
important is the human agent in the dawn of 
this new day? Point out the fact that God accom- 
plishes great things through man, and he usually 
does all his great works with the help of man. 
Man is an instrument. God needs an “anointed” 
one. Who was it in this case? Read Isaiah 44:24 
through 45:13. 

C. What is the destiny God had in mind for 
Israel? Should it be your destiny and mine? 
Why? Kraft points out that God’s “anointed” are 
never chosen to be master, but always servant. 
Is this true? Why, or why not? Should the United 
States as a nation today assume this position? 
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Are we? Call attention to ways in which you think 
our country is giving some evidence of tending in 
that direction. How does an individual become 
great? The same principle applies. 

D. Did Israel understand her destiny? What 
was the result of this misunderstanding? Are 
individuals “exiled” as Israel was? Stress the 
fact that when we do not live “up to our destiny,” 
we “exile” ourselves from God. Are persons who 
become “despised and rejected” respected by 
those they seek to serve? Do nations respect 
another nation which tries to serve them? What 
has been the verdict of history? 

E. What became of the prophet’s glorious vision 
of the future? Did it accomplish anything? 
What? 


II. Exultant Hope and Stern Commendation 

The careful reader of Isaiah 56 through 66 will 
note a change of tone from the previous chapters 
in Isaiah. These verses were written by several 
prophets. 

The Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40 through 55) had 
expected history to wind up in permanent glory 
after the return of the Jews from exile, but this 
does not happen, and the people become discour- 
aged and some become followers of false gods. 

A. Who is to blame for this? Have a class 
member read Isaiah 56:9-12. Notice that the 
prophet is renouncing a corruption of Israel’s 
national life. He begins by an attack on the 
rulers. Are those in position of leadership of a 
nation, of a community, of a church, of a family, 
held accountable for their stewardship? How 
well are we using our position of leadership? 
Are we interested in power and selfish gain for 
ourselves? Mention the fact that it is easy to point 
out the weaknesses of another’s leadership, but 
extremely hard to take a personal inventory and 
be critical of ourselves. But as Christians we must. 

B. Why do men follow false gods? Would man 
have been better off if God had literally compelled 
man to worship him? Why do you think as you 
do? The superficial answer here is not one that 


will be satisfactory. Do you think God 
discouraged when, despite centuries o! 


stant love and care, vile idolatry stil! 
Would not most of us give up if we rex 
same kind of co-operation? What does th 
reveal about God? 

C. How important is the yeast to t 
It is because of the faithful likewis« 


whole is not destroyed. Read Isaiah 65: | 
important are the humble, God-feari 


serving individuals in your community ‘ 


world give them their due? Why do th 
faithful to the highest and the best? H: 


one read Isaiah 66:1-4 and Acts 7: 48-5! 
the reward of the wicked? 


III. The Dawn of a New Day 


The prophets familiarize us with th 
table purpose of God to bring good out o 
the ancient prophets labor in vain? Do o1 


prophets? What evidence is there that 


not? Kraft brings out the outcome of 
phetic movement in four areas. Stress th 

A. Did the earlier prophets think 
love as being universal? Account fo 


clusiveness of their conception. What is 


sage of the Book of Jonah? Why does 
become apocalyptic? What is the m 
this word? 

B. What meaning did the Book of D: 
for the Children of Israel? Could it hav: 
sense of assurance to Christians today? 

C. What is the place of Jesus 
prophets? Do we play a part in the 
dream? How can we? 

Assignment: In November we study 
intensively the life and message of Jer: 
prime example of God’s spokesman. If 
is to be most meaningful, the lessons 
Student and the daily Bible reading: 
read prior to each Sunday’s discussion 
you to have your class members read 
Book of Jeremiah during the month. 


We Can Sue for the Greatest Good 


Mucu of the humanist’s time is spent on getting 
us put straight on what we must learn to do 
without: we can’t count on heaven, or on divine 
love and justice, or on any bed-rock unshakeable 
values, or on any necessary truths. Our three 
score years and ten are the full cut, and we are 
lucky to get it, and the only friend in the world 
that man has is himself (and a fair-weather friend 
he is too). Man is up from a slob of protoplasm 
that had an incurable itch, and he is going strictly 
nowhere, and in a hurry. But, the humanist says, 
get in there and fight. In contrast to all of this, 
“organic” religion, full-bodied faith, declares that 
the beatitude of the “faithful,” however defined 
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and discerned, is incomparably rich: 
can dream and is fully worth the pric 
present afflictions. If it does anything 
persuades men not to settle out of cou 
thing they can get but to sue for tl/ 
conceivable good. This is of course risk: 
and so is every great and greatly 

enterprise.—Julian Hartt in human 

TuEIsM, by J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 

Hartt; 1951, The Antioch Press. 


4 rf sf 
BE not tardy to imitate that which 5 
to honor.—St. Augustine. 
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On lands where the patriarchs pioneered, modern Jews have established the nation of Israel. Shown here is a view of 
Lake Tiberias near Degania at the foothills of the Lebanese mountains. (Photo by Pickow from Three Lions.) 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation 


TEACHING PLANS By Robert Glenn Massengale 


The study for this quarter, dealing with the origins of the Hebrew national life, will be 
based on selections from Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua. The first 
three lessons (Unit I) will be on “God Calls,” and pupils’ materials appear in Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. Robert Glenn Massengale, writer of the teaching plans 
for this month, is dean of men and professor of religion and philosophy, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. Scripture selections for the October 7 lesson are Genesis 
12:1-9 and 13:14-17. 
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Oct. 7: Can We Pioneer for God? would come from his fidelity. (6) 


willingness and faith to accept and t 1 
During October, November, and December, we new religious experiences ought to 5 
shall lead our classes in a series of studies based to hear the call of God in our own lives 


on selected episodes from the biblical account 
of the beginnings of the Hebrew nation. For the 
first three Sundays we center our attention upon 
God’s call of men and women to carry on his 
purposes. Today we shall endeavor to develop 
our topic in such a way as to awaken the members 
of our classes to the fact that there are frontiers 
today that challenge our faith. 

The following outline may be adapted to serve 
our purposes, whether our classes are using Adult 
Student or Wesley Quarterly: 


Today’s Frontiers 

Today we are inclined to inquire 
of skepticism, “How can we pionee l 
when all of our frontiers have been 
This question is based upon the assu! t 
frontiers are physical and geographica t 
challenging frontiers of our day, ac: 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) are “men 
spiritual, artistic, moral, political. 
scientific should be added to the list. 





I. Introduction of the new unit 
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Such questions as the following should provoke 
thought and discussion: What are the discoveries 
which our world is eagerly awaiting? What are 
the tasks that need most to be done? Seifert, in 
Adult Student, suggests (1) a formula for peace, 
(2) a cure for cancer, and (3) a new creative ex- 
perience of God transforming the lives and pur- 
poses of thousands of men and women. Un- 
doubtedly members of the class will think of 
others. 

In these tasks each of us can “pioneer for God.” 
Seifert reminds us that, although it may not be 
our lot actually to discover the cure for cancer, 
we can do our part in the contribution of funds to 
finance the project. While we may not coin the 
formula for peace, we must help prepare the 
social conditions for its acceptance. Although we 
may not bring a deeper religious experience to 
thousands, we should to a few, and we can 
support the missionary and evangelistic endeavors 
of our church. 


For Use With Adult Student 


God calls all of us to be pioneers. No Christian 
can be excused from the vocation of Abraham— 
pioneering for God. Seifert, in Adult Student, 
asks some searching questions as to what new 
discoveries we have made concerning God and 
his purposes and what new things we have done 
because we have felt them to be the will of God. 
Religious, social, and scientific progress is often 
impeded because new thoughts are branded as 
apostasy or socialism. What do the members of 
our class think of Seifert’s statement: “If you 
believe exactly the same things about God and 
his will that you did ten years ago, then you have 
settled down in some sheltered, narrow haven, 
where you may be tempted to spend the rest 
of your days in deadly apathy. You are no longer 
a spiritual pioneer.” 

What are some of the ways in which we can 
keep our minds alerted for God’s truth? We can 
read stimulating books. We can read our Bibles 
intelligently and discriminatingly. We can hear 
challenging sermons and lectures. We can engage 
in prayer. At all times we can keep our minds 
open, unhampered by prejudice, sentiment, super- 
stition, dogma, or emotion. At the same time 
we must develop the capacity for critical thinking, 
the capacity to distinguish between truth, half 
truth, and untruth. 

Pioneering for God is not only a matter of 
creative thinking. It is also a matter of creative 
living. Undoubtedly we .are thinking that some- 
thing should be done in the interest of peace, 
about crime, about graft, and about corruption in 
government, and many other smirches upon our 
national life. The real question is: “What are we 
doing about them?” What can we do about them? 
How can we pioneer for God in these areas? 
Some months ago the Senate Crime Investigation 
Committee, popularly known as the Kefauver 


Committee, uncovered startling evidence of crime 
and corruption in our country. The chairman of 
the committee made it perfectly clear to us that 
the control of crime and corruption was basically 
a community problem and that the citizens of a 
community could rid themselves of these evils if 
they had a mind to do so and would put forth 
the effort. 

“What new things,” asks Seifert,” are yet to be 
done for carrying out God’s purposes in your 
family, vocation, or church?” 

The cost of pioneering. We are reminded in 
Adult Student that pioneering is costly business. 
Abraham had to leave behind him economic 
security, an established home, friends, and family. 
Those of us who have been uprooted from a com- 
munity that we have come to love, from friends to 
whom we have become greatly attached, from 
schools in which our children have been happy, 
and from a job in which we have attained success 
and who have been transplanted into a strange 
place to begin all over again know something of 
the cost of pioneering. Those of us who have ex- 
perienced the ostracism and slander of popular 
opinion, the taunts and the epithets of vested 
interests, or perhaps even the physical violence 
of an undisciplined mob know that pioneering is 
costly business. 

Who are some of the persons in our country 
today who'are paying the price of pioneering 
for God? We shall want to use at least two criteria 
of evaluation in answering this question: (1) are 
they really pioneering for God? (2) are they 
really paying a price or do they expect to gain 
from their actions? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


Pioneering for God through our vocations. 
Slutz reminds us that we may pioneer for God 
through our vocations. A vocation is a calling. 
For the Christian it is his response to God’s 
call. “Where the needs of the world and your 
talents meet,” says Bishop Richard Raines, “that 
is where you are called of God to go.” In this 
definition of God’s call the two foci of the Chris- 
tian’s choice are clearly indicated: (1) the needs 
of the world, and (2) the abilities of the individual. 
We might ask members of the class to list voca- 
tions in which the need for candidates is great 
and the opportunities for pioneering for God are 
without parallel. The following might be included 
among those mentioned: the Christian ministry, 
missions at home and abroad, social welfare work, 
public office, diplomatic and consular service, 
medicine, and public education. 

This is an excellent occasion for introducing the 
members of our class to the booklet, Methodist 
Service Projects, 1951, which gives a detailed 
description of the opportunities to pioneer for 
God through the various agencies of The Meth- 
odist Church. The booklet presents a fascinating 
bit of factual information in a challenging manner. 
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Parents will find it useful in giving vocational 
guidance to their children. 

Pioneering for God in our worship. We Chris- 
tians have not begun to explore the potentialities 
of worship. There are more than six hundred 
million Christians in the world. How does the 
prayer power of such a multitude seem to you to 
compare with that of the atomic bomb? What 
could be accomplished in the way of international 
understanding through the concerted effort of 
a six-hundred-million-prayer power force? 

Worship in our day has become stereotyped to 
the place where prayer, music, sermon, and Scrip- 
ture become forms of worship devoid of genuine 
inspiration, meaning, and challenge for our lives. 
What does worship do for the members of our 
class? Does it make us dissatisfied with the kind 
of lives we are living? Does it challenge us to 
loftier purposes and noble living? If not, why not? 
Is it because we have lost the art of worship? Is 
it because a hundred other things occupy our 
minds when we should have our thoughts centered 
upon God and his will for us? Are we afraid to 
discover what God wants us to do? The eighth- 
century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah, were pioneers 1n worship. They were will- 
ing to listen to the voice of God. Micah 6:6-9 is 
a good summary of the prophetic attitude toward 
worship. 

Pioneering for God keeps us young. “I have 
long believed,” says Slutz, “that ... a spirit of 
adventure and of faith under God’s direction 
keeps one vigorous and healthy.” Why is it that 
so many persons, having reached the age of re- 
tirement, having reared their families, and having 


no consuming interest to replace that v 
jobs and the rearing of their children 
for them, so often waste away in mind « 
while persons with something that k: 
busy maintain their vigor for a longe 
time? What does such a fact suggest fo 
grams of Christian education for adult 


Conclusion 


The great men of the Christian Ch 
been men for whom faith was a challe: 
neer for God rather than a tethering po 
convictions. 

We might cite, for example, such n 
Paul, who more than any other sin; 
caused Christianity to sever its bondag 
ism and launch out as a universal re! 
Martin Luther who sparked the Protest 
mation and turned the main stream of ‘ 
ity into new directions; (3) John Wesle: 
a successful revolt against a degenerat« 
communion and launched The Methodi 
on its long and eventful course; (4) W 
schenbusch, moving spirit in the gr 
awakening within Protestant Christia 
William Carey, pioneer in the great 1 
enterprises of Protestantism; and score: 

The session may well be ended wit! 
that members of the class will consider + 
pioneers for God in their vocations, in t! 
cal activities, in their social relationshi; 
family lives, in their church responsibi 
in any other relationships that appear 
ticularly appropriate for members of 


Oct. 14: How Shall We Keep in Touch With God? 


The Scripture for this lesson is Genesis 28:10-22. 


This lesson should bring out the importance and 
the means of keeping in touch with God as we 
answer his call and endeavor to do his will. Last 
Sunday we made an effort to open the eyes of the 
members of our class to the possibilities of pio- 
neering for God. But pioneering is not enough. 
Misplaced and undisciplined religious fervor has 
in numerous instances been an embarrassment to 
Christianity. We might cite, for example, the 
Crusades or “Holy Wars,” the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, the witch hunts in Puritan New England, 
the Ku Klux Klan movement, and many others. 
Keeping in touch with God is a means of assuring 
that our pioneering—our religious zeal—is really 
for God. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly: 


I. Introduction 

II. Biblical background 
A. The character of Jacob 
B. His experience at Bethel 
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C. The meaning of his experience 
III. The importance of keeping in touch 

A. Why is it important that we ke: 

with God? 

B. To know God’s will and purpos¢ 
IV. The means of keeping in touch wit! 

A. Christian literature 

B. The Church 

C. Acquaintance with great religio 

D. Personal encounter with God 

E. The daily routine of life 


Biblical Background 


The character of Jacob. From our fi! 
sion of him, Jacob does not appear to bh 
dividual for carrying out God’s purpos: 
just defrauded his brother Esau of his 
and tricked his father Isaac into givin; 
blessing intended for Esau. Then, Ja: 
his home in Beersheba and journeys ea 
ward Haran in order to escape his broth« 
When night comes he lies down in a de 
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lonely place, using a heap of small stones for a 
pillow. 

His experience at Bethel. During the night he 
has a dream in which he sees a ladder that reaches 
from earth to heaven, and angels of God are going 
up and down. Above the ladder stands the Lord 
God himself, and Jacob dreams that God promises 
to bless him as he had blessed his grandfather 
Abraham and his father Isaac. Jacob awakens in 
awe. “Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew 
it not,” he says. “. .. This is none other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” So 
he sets up a stone to mark the place, pours oil on 
it to show that it is sacred, and calls the place 
Bethel (the abode of God). 

Then Jacob makes a vow which is a curious 
combination of what little religion he has at the 
time and his shrewd instinct for bargaining, of 
which he possessed much. In effect, he says that if 
God will bless him and protect him on his journey, 
give him food to eat and clothes to wear, and bring 
him back to his home in peace, then he will cer- 
tainly worship God and will give back to God a 
tenth of all God gives him. 

The meaning of his experience. Jacob’s ex- 
perience of the ladder at Bethel was in reality a 
realization of God’s presence. Jacob was ambi- 
tious. He looked to the future. He was a man of 
keen intellect. But he was also unscrupulous. Esau 
was a man of some scruples, but he was a person 
who acted upon impulse rather than upon reflec- 
tion. He was more interested in immediate satis- 
factions and did not look into the future. Which 
of these two men would we have chosen as the 
better risk for carrying out the purposes of God? 
Why? 

Jacob had the intellect, the insight, and the 
vision—the stuff of which religious leaders are 
made—but he lacked a vital experience of God. 
Says Redus (Wesley Quarterly), “Jacob’s great- 
ness lies not in his original saintliness but in the 
fact that a man full of worldly ambitions, schemes, 
and devices finally attained a higher level of 
character through his relationship to God.” His 
experience at Bethel was the first notable step in 
the development of this relationship. Even his 
bargaining with God represented progress—it was 
at least a cautious commitment. “Jacob should 
serve to remind us,” says Bullock (Adult Stu- 
dent) “of the great truth shining out throughout 
all the Scriptures, that ‘God takes men where he 
finds them and leads them upward.’ ” 

Jacob was unaware of the fact that God could 
reach him where he was—in a strange and unac- 
customed place. It was in his experience of the 
ladder that reached from earth to heaven that he 
came to realize that spiritually heaven and earth 
are not detached from each other. Redus reminds 
us that Jacob’s experience had meaning to him 
because it was not an end in itself. He vowed to 
serve God. The realization of God’s presence led 
to the dedication of his life to high resolves. 





*Abraham’s Offering,” by Jan I. Lievens. See Genesis 
22:1-19. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Keeping in Touch With God 


Why is it important that we keep in touch with 
God? What difference does it make whether we 
keep in touch with God or not? Seifert reminds us 
that many of our scientific discoveries are made, 
many of our international conferences are held, 
many of our legislative assemblies are conducted 
without serious thought of God. Could it be that 
much of our present confusion results from our 
failure to keep in touch with God? 

To know God’s will and purpose for our lives. 
It is important that we keep in touch with God 
in order that we might come to know God’s will 
and purpose for our lives. Seifert reminds us that 
in the United States we seem to admire change 
or novelty for its own sake, without regard for its 
moral quality. “. . . we change the codes of our 
ancestors, in recreation and drinking habits for 
example, and assume that our ways are better 
simply because they are more recent.” 


Means of Keeping in Touch With God 


The all-important question for this lesson is: 
How shall we keep in touch with God? We shall 
want to budget our time carefully in order to have 
a sufficient amount left for the treatment of this 
issue. This is the kind of question that should 
provide the occasion for group participation. Mem- 
bers of the class should have a number of sug- 
gestions to offer. 

Christian literature. Christian literature, and 
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“Isaac Blessing Jacob,” by Antonio Zanchi. See Genesis 27:1-40 for the complete 
story. Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


pre-eminently the Bible, is one of the means of 
keeping in touch with God. In the Bible we do not 
find detailed prescriptions for living in an atomic 
age. There are no statements as to what our at- 
titude should be toward such contemporary issues 
as the Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
socialized medicine, compulsory military training, 
foreign policy, and the like. There are “general 
principles, which apply to the changing problems 
of all generations,” observes Seifert. But each 
generation has to do something for itself also if it is 
to have clear guidance on the problems that trou- 
ble it. 

Reading the Bible in one of the more modern 
translations, especially the Revised Standard 
Version, will give its meaning a clarity that is 
lacking in the King James Version. The closing 
paragraph of the preface to the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament is relevant at this 
point: “In the Bible we have not merely a his- 
torical document and a classic of English litera- 
ture, but the Word of God. The Bible carries its 
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full message . .. to those who read it tha 
discern and understand God’s word t« 
men need the Word of God in our tin 
after as never before. That Word must 
guised in phrases that are no longe 
hidden under words that have chan; 
their meaning. It must stand forth i 
that is direct and plain and meaningf 
today.” 

As a means of keeping in touch with 
recommends a greater use of church | 
periodicals prepared by writers who 
place for God in their thinking and in 
ing. 

The Church. In particular the chur: 
in touch with God through its ministr 
ship, the spoken word, and education. 
day we developed the thought that 
more than the mere matter of going t! 
form of worshiping. In genuine worsh 
aside our prejudices and our prefer: 
listen with an open mind to the voice « 
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are not afraid to discover what God wants us to 
do, and we commit ourselves to the doing of the 
will of God. Public worship has advantages that 
cannot be gained from private devotions. 

The spoken word is a second ministry of the 
church that helps us keep in touch with God. The 
minister stands before us as a spokesman for God 
—not an infallible authority on religious matters 
but a person who has dedicated himself to the 
task of discovering the will of God and imparting 
such knowledge as comes to him to us. 

Finally, the church helps us keep in touch with 
God through its ministry of education—the very 
task in which you and I are engaged in teaching 
this lesson. Christian education in its truest sense 
may be defined as “‘that process by which persons 


are led to an understanding of and commitment to 
the Christian faith and way of life.” 
Acquaintance with great religious leaders. 
“How much do you know about our great modern 
prophets?” asks Slutz. He has reference to the 
great religious leaders of our day “who speak out 
for God in this complicated, baffling modern 
world,” and he names the following to whom he is 
greatly in debt: Albert Schweitzer, E. Stanley 
Jones, Kirby Page, D. Elton Trueblood, Georgia 
Harkness, and Peter Marshall. My list would be 
incomplete without the names of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and scores of less well-known though 
none the less effective ministers. Ask the class, 
Whom would you put into your list? We have 
made a great forward step when we have selected, 
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after careful consideration, a list of persons whom 
we can count on to interpret to us the will of God. 

Personal encounter with God. Knowing the 
will of God would be an easy matter if only some 
external authority could determine it for us. Some 
persons look to the Bible for that authority; 
others to the Church or to a religious leader. But 
the Bible does not speak a final word on the issues 
of our day; it “does something more important,” 
observes Seifert. It lays down general principles 
which may be applied to the problems and the 
situations of our day, but the application is ours 
to make. There is no single or certain voice from 
the church or from our religious leaders. The 
word of the church changes from time to time as 
“new occasions teach new duties.” Nor do the 
various church bodies as religious leaders of our 
day speak with a single voice. Basically, keeping 
in touch with God is for us a matter of personal 
encounter with him as it was for Jesus. 

Prayer and meditation. Prayer and meditation 
are among the most fruitful experiences of per- 
sonal encounter with God. Slutz reminds us that 
prayer and meditation should be a part of the 
daily schedule and routine of our lives. “We do 
not do,” he says, ‘““what we fail to put into a defi- 
nite place in our daily program.” Spontaneous 


prayer and meditation as the occasion : 
their place, but there is also a crying n¢ 
practice of regular devotions. Whethe: 
set is morning, noon, or night, is not so 
as that it be set. What have been so 
experiences of the members of our cla 
matter? 

The daily routine of life. “Unrecogniz« 
tions of the purposes of God lie all about 
Seifert. Again and again we should be | 
the sentiment of Jacob: “Surely the L 
this place; and I knew it not.” Says Seif 
“Kitchen tables and work benches and : 
can mark the places where God visits us 
visions often come among ordinary surr: 
The daily routine of life can be baptize 
nity.” How may the everyday experien 
lives speak to us of God’s will? 


v 7 7 
The House Divided 
THE society of mortals . .. althoug 


together by a certain fellowship of our 
nature, is yet for the most part divide: 
itself, and the strongest oppress the ot 
cause all follow after their own inte: 
lusts.—St. Augustine. 


“Jacob and Rachel,” by Joseph Fuhrich. See Genesis 29:11. (Photo from Three Lions.) 
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“Joseph Reveals His Dream to His Brethren.’ See Genesis 37:5-8. (John H. 
Eggers Publications and The New York Public Library. Photo from Three Lions.) 


Oct. 21: Are We Measuring Up? 


The Scripture references for this lesson are 
Genesis 47:1-7; 50:18-24. 


In our discussions of the past two weeks we 
have proceeded on a rather idealistic level. We 
have stressed the importance of pioneering for 
God. We have discovered ways in which we might 
pioneer for God in our own day, and we have 
emphasized the importance of keeping in touch 
with God. Our attention has been focused upon 
God’s will for our lives. In our lesson for this 
Sunday, we become quite realistic and engage in 
a bit of soul-searching self-examination: Are we 
measuring up? Our study should lead the men 
and women of our class to evaluate their lives 
with respect to God’s call and purpose. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly: 


I. Introduction 
A. Summary of unit to date 
B. Purpose for this lesson 
II. Biblical background 
III. How are we measuring up? 
A. For use with Adult Student 
1. Obstructers or expediters? 
2. Opponents unawares 


3. Ceaseless co-operators 
B. For use with Wesley Quarterly 

1. Personality—an accumulation of ex- 
periences 

2. The dangers of expediency 

3. God’s will—gauge for our decisions and 
our actions 

IV. What about retirement? 


Genesis 47:1-7 and 50:18-24 provide the bibli- 
cal background for today’s lesson. These are por- 
tions of the long and well-known story of Joseph. 

In both of the incidents recorded in these pas- 
sages, Joseph “measures up” under pressure. At 
the height of his success and during the latter 
years of his life when he is closing out a long and 
notable career as Pharaoh’s right-hand man, 
Joseph exhibits a spirit of genuine love and com- 
passion for his treacherous brethren. 


For Use With Adult Student 


How are we measuring up? This is the key 
question in today’s lesson. Those of us who are 
teaching classes where the members are using 
Adult Student will want to discuss it in the light 
of suggestions made by Seifert. These may be 
grouped under three headings: obstructers and 
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expediters, opponents unawares, and ceaseless co- 
operators. 

Obstructers and expediters. Seifert shows that 
the story of Joseph is quite realistic in distinguish- 
ing between two types of characters: those who 
obstruct God’s will and those who expedite it. 
The brothers acted as though they were indiffer- 
ent to the purposes of God and acted in such a 
manner as actually to impede their realization. 
“Joseph, on the other hand, by his conscientious 
service and steady devotion . . . became an expe- 
diter of the aims of God.” 

Seifert also observes that all mankind can be 
divided into these two groups—the obstructers 
and the expediters of God’s will. The memory 
selection for today’s lesson reminds us that “in 
everything God works for good with those who 
love him, who are called according to his purpose.” 
God used the treacherous brothers of Jeseph in 
the accomplishment of his purposes, but his pur- 
poses were accomplished through Joseph. And 
God causes some good to come out of the evil 
intentions of those who would obstruct his will, 
but he does so through those persons who are 
willing to co-operate with him. Says Seifert, “He 
does not miraculously give us peace or prosperity 
or freedom in the face of human action making 
for war and poverty and slavery. There must be 
those who will become channels for his will.” 

The members of the class should be able to 
cite ways in which international good will has 
been fostered or impeded by the actions of cer- 
tain groups in our own country in recent months. 
Who have been the obstructers of good will and 
who have been the expediters in the foreign policy 
debates in Congress, in the handling of the “grain 
for India” program, or in other matters that have 
affected our relations with other countries? 

In what other major issues can we see the ob- 
structers and the expediters at work? What about 
our church and church-school projects? Do we 
find them there, too? “Between the obstructers 
and the expediters,” says Seifert, “every man must 
choose. We can become a part of either the prob- 
lem or the solution.” To which side are we con- 
tributing our weight? How are we measuring up? 

Opponents unawares. It is doubtful if any one 
of us is making a conscious and persistent effort 
to thwart the purposes of God. But how often we 
do so through our ignorance, our prejudices, our 
indifference, our indolence, and our preoccupa- 
tion with other things. In this connection Seifert 
warns us against the blindness of self-interest and 
the prevailing culture of our time. In Acts 5:27- 
39, there is the story of an incident that illustrates 
how we may be opponents unaware. The apostles 
of the early Church had been forbidden by the 
high priest to teach in the name of Jesus, but they 
refused to be intimidated. The apostles were ar- 
rested and arraigned before the council. When 
the members of the council heard the accusations 
against the apostles, they were enraged and 
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wanted to kill them for “false proph« 
Gamaliel, a Pharisee “held in honor | 
people,” advised that the apostles be |: 
In concluding his plea, he says, “If thi 
this undertaking is of men, it will fail; | 
of God, you will not be able to overth: 
You might even be found opposing God! 

In what ways have we been “oppor 
awares” of God’s purposes? Have we e\ 
in the way of needed reforms? Have w 
fied” prophetic ministers who “stepped 
toes”? Have we held out for old ways 
things when the times called for progr: 
are we measuring up in this respect? 

Ceaseless co-operators. Joseph was a 
lofty ambitions, tenacity of purpose, an: 
tinual sense of God’s presence. He did n 
to co-operate with God in spite of the di 
that stood in his way—slavery, the te: 
of the overseer’s wife, imprisonment, 01 
riches and power. To the end of his day 
mained sensitive and loyal to the wil! 
Some suggestions for the development of 1 
may be found below under the heading: 
ality—an accumulation of experiences.” 
lead logically into a consideration of the « 
of retirement and the will of God, which i 
at the conclusion of this article. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


How are we measuring up? Those of us 
teaching classes in which the members a1 
Wesley Quarterly will want to discuss ‘ 
question of today’s lesson in the light « 
Slutz has to say in that periodical. He gr 
suggestions about such questions as the 
ing: What do you think about God’s . . 
calls upon us? What are the dangers of ex) 
cy? What value has... [“Thy will be d 
helping us measure up to God’s calls? 

Personality—an accumulation of expe 
Slutz implies that we are what we are 
given moment in our lives as a result o! 
cumulation of our experiences. Each day 
portant because the experiences of that da) 
into the formulation of our personaliti: 
might give class members an opportunity 1 
of persons whose lives are illustrations 
principle. How are we measuring up in the 
of making every minute count for God? 

What are the dangers of expedienc 
pediency, the compromise of a moral prin: 
the accomplishment of some immediate p 
rather than the will of God is too often th: 
of our decisions and our actions. Would th« 
bers of our class agree that the accepta 
Russia as an ally in World War II, a 
reached at Yalta and Potsdam, and much t! 
gone into our foreign policy were dictat 
expediency rather than long-range plan: 
the will of God? What are some of the d 
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inherent in these actions? Slutz calls attention to 
the question before Congress as these lessons are 
being written—whether or not to make Spain, 
under Franco, our ally. Another momentous ques- 
tion is what to do about Communist China in the 
United Nations. What do the members of our 
class think we should do in these situations? 
Where may such a decision take us? 

As individuals, expediency rather than the will 
of God is often the deciding factor in our decisions 
and in our actions. What are some of the things 
we do most ofte in the interest of expediency? 
It is more expedient oftentimes but less thoughtful 
and less Christian to neglect our children and 
subject them to inferior training, to work around 
the house or go fishing on Sunday rather than 
attend church or church school, to get excused 
from jury duty when a very controversial issue is 
being decided, to stay away from the polls on 
election day, etc. How are we measuring up with 
respect to these and other matters in which the 
question of expediency is involved? 

“Thy will be done.” These words from the 
Lord’s Prayer, Slutz says, “form a sentence that 


is beyond all measuring in importance.” They 
express a conviction and a basis for action that 
is in direct contrast with that of expediency. They 
are echoed again in another familiar prayer of 
Jesus when he prayed in Gethsemane: “. . . 
Nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” 
He was at that moment rejecting an expedient 
course of action in the interest of God’s will. There 
was danger involved in either choice. To do God’s 
will endangered his earthly life; to have yielded 
to the voice of expediency would have endangered 
all mankind. 


What About Retirement? 

The discussion of “ceaseless co-operation” for 
those using Adult Student, and of “personality 
—an accumulation of experience” for those 
using Wesley Quarterly leads us to the con- 
sideration of the question of retirement and 
the doing of God’s will. “How does this cumula- 
tive richness of experience guided by God’s calls 
affect the years of one’s retirement?” asks Slutz. 
Seifert asks, “... What do you expect to do after 
you retire? .. . Is mere prolongation of life a 


“Discovery of Moses,”’ by Johann Friedrich Overbeck. See E vodus 2:1-10. (Photo from Three Lions.) 
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Christian virtue? or is creative living to be pre- 
ferred?” 

Many women who have reared their families 
find themselves at the prime of life in a virtual 
state of retirement. What are some of the most 
profitable ways in which such women can use 
their time and talents? Time hangs heavily upon 
their hands unless they can find opportunities for 
creative living. Some, with adequate background 
and training, make fine professional workers in 
the church—directors of Christian education, 
secretaries, musicians, and church visitors. Others 
give of themselves as workers on a voluntary 
basis. There is tragedy in a situation in which a 
woman of ability whiles away her time within her 
home or in one bridge or canasta party after an- 
other. 

One of the most encouraging recent develop- 
ments in Christian education is the newer empha- 
sis upon the place of older adults in the program 


of the church. Many church schools are 
ing to the fact that these men and wome! 
“has beens” to be treated in a sentimental! 
They have a reservoir of experience and 
of life that fits them for unique experi 
doing the will of God; and the progressiv 
will see to it that their needs are being 
their abilities utilized to the fullest—nx 
a “Sunshine” or “Sweethearts” class on 
morning but in a weekday program of 

fellowship, study, worship, handicrafts, a 
ice projects. What type of program 
adults want in your church? 

In closing we might have the membe: 
class discuss what their church is doing 
do to help its older adults in their effort 
creative living. There can be no such 
“retirement” from Christian work. The 
God’s will to the extent of our ability i 
petual obligation. 


Oct. 28: Of What Use Is Trouble? 


The Scripture selections for this lesson are 
Exodus 1:7-14; 2:23-25. 


With this lesson, we begin a new unit entitled 
“The Disciplines of God’s Way.” During the next 
seven weeks our study will be based on episodes 
from the biblical account of the birth of the He- 
brew nation under the leadership of Moses. 

It was not an easy task to take an unorganized 
horde and transform it into a nation; nor did 
transformation come speedily. It required years 
of discipline. For “forty years” the Hebrew people 
were obliged to live in the wilderness of the Sinai 
Peninsula while they gained experience in the 
art of organization and,co-operation, gained re- 
spect for law and its orderly processes, strength- 
ened their religious faith, and developed a genera- 
tion of hardy, desert-bred warriors capable of 
taking over the cities of the Promised Land. Dur- 
ing our study, we shall try to lead our class to see 
that life demands certain disciplines in order to 
make it conform to the purposes of God. 

In today’s lesson we shall try to show that 
adversity can be used to build strength of char- 
acter and religious faith. Whether we are using 
Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly, the following 
outline may serve as an aid in the development of 
a teaching plan suited to the needs of our particu- 
lar group. 


I. Introduction 
A. The new unit 
B. Today’s lesson 
II. Biblical background 
III. Of what use is trouble? 
A. For use with Adult Student 
1. Strength from adversity 
a. Can trouble make us stronger? 
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2. How can we meet the troubl: 
day? 
a. The threat of war 
b. Transition to a _ technologi 
machine society 
3. God’s concern 
B. For use with Wesley Quarterly 
1. No defense for oppression 
2. Overcoming trouble 
a. Victory in defeat 
b. Good from evil 
c. The blessing of handicaps 
d. Strength from weakness 
3. Spiritual reinforcement 


Biblical Background 

Exodus 1:7-14 and 2:23-25 constitu 
biblical background for our study. The « 
status of the Hebrews in Egypt is reflecte: 
first of these passages. 

The reduction to a status of slavery, 1 
in Exodus 1: 7-14, was but the first of thr: 
grams designed to rid Egypt of the Hebrew 
the drudgery of slavery did not crush thei 
Pharaoh tried to kill them off. First, he 
the Hebrew midwives to destroy all male « 
at birth. When this proved to be ineffect 
ordered the Egyptians to search for and 
on sight all of the male children of the H 

Colliver, in Adult Student, reminds us ' 
hardships suffered by the Hebrews in Egy; 
“a mere prelude to greater sufferings to 
The hardships of the wilderness wanderi: 
be noted in our studies during the next fi 
days. In addition to these, the Old Te: 
records the sufferings that came from bon 
one nation after another for the next t! 
years. 
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But it was through their hardships that the 
Hebrews attained a unique greatness. Colliver 
says, “The suffering they endured was partly re- 
sponsible for their great devotional literature— 
the Psalms. It inspired their greatest writing, the 
Book of Job. Ultimately it changed the messianic 
concept to that of the suffering servant of Jehovah 
on whom the Lord hath laid the iniquity of us 
all.” And Ownbey observes (Wesley Quarterly), 
“The hardships they endured seem to have con- 
tributed to their vitality of spirit.” 

In the second passage, Exodus 2: 23-24, we have 
an insight into why the Israelites were able to at- 
tain their unique greatness in the face of ad- 
versity. God was concerned about them. They 
lived in the confidence that, in so far as they re- 
mained faithful to him, no permanent harm could 
befall them. This sentiment was crystallized into 
the firm faith expressed five hundred years later 
by the prophet Isaiah: “Be strong, fear not: be- 
hold, your God will come .. . and save you” 
(Isaiah 35:4). 


For Use With Adult Student 


Strength from adversity. We might very well 
begin with a discussion of the question: Can 
trouble make us stronger? However, we shall 
want to avoid a hasty or categorical answer. An 
immediate and unqualified “yes” or “no” will not 
only stifle discussion and prevent consideration 
of the issues involved, it will be untrue to the 
facts. Sometimes trouble makes us stronger; fre- 
quently it leaves us weaker. If there were no prob- 
lem to solve, no battles to be won, no causes to 
champion, there could be no growth of mind or 
character. Nor can there be growth where the 
problems are insoluble, the battles without pos- 
sibilities of victory, or the causes hopeless. 

Cox cites two examples in support of the 
contention that troubles can make stronger char- 
acters. But, he also contends that there are “some 
troubles so exhausting, so long-lasting, so hope- 
less of solution, that we must admit we can see 
nothing but evil coming from them.” What do the 
members of our class think of this contention? 
What are some of the problems of our day that 
are like that? 

Other questions that might be discussed in 
this connection are: Does the end justify the 
means? Can Pharaoh’s actions be condoned be- 
cause they contributed in the long run to the 
strength of character and vigor of faith of the 
Hebrew people? Can poverty be defended on the 
grounds that the poor have contributed more than 
their share of great men? What about their share 
of criminals? 

Can trouble make us stronger? Cox points out 
that trouble must be met with confidence in ulti- 
mate victory. This implies a faith in the nature of 
things, which Professor Douglas Clyde MacIntosh 
of Yale was wont to call “moral optimism”—an 


assurance that the world in which we live essen- 
tially and ultimately rewards goodness. 

“The most successful of all ways to meet trouble 
and suffering,” says Cox, “is to feel that we are 
enduring for the-sake of others.” Is not this the 
reason why we are willing to deprive ourselves 
of sleep, nourishment, and all manner of pleasure 
and convenience in order that we can be at the 
bedside of a loved one who is ill? Or, is not this 
the motivation of our missionaries who deny them- 
selves the pleasures and comforts of our own 
society and brave the dangers of many strange 
places? 

Can we think of any teachers, physicians, min- 
isters, nurses, mothers, or people in other walks 
of life who endure trouble and hardships for the 
sake of others? How does it affect them? Are their 
characters and their faith the stronger or the 
weaker for it? 

How can we meet the troubles of our day? 
There will probably be little disagreement over 
the proposition that the threat of war is the major 
trouble of our day. It is at the root of hundreds 
of the social ills that blight present-day living. 
The situation is full of anxieties and tensions, but 
it cannot be met with resentment, fatalism, panic, 
or bitterness. Our great hope, according to some 
writers, is to postpone the outbreak of the war 
long enough to right some of the misunderstand- 
ings of our heighbors, strengthen the United Na- 
tions, raise the economic level of life for backward 
people, and raise the hope, the morals, and the 
spirit of men for a society of greater justice and 
freedom. 

What are some of the ways in which we can 
relieve the anxieties and tensions of war and 
rumors of war? 

Transition from an agrarian and rural society 
toa technological and machine age. Some thought- 
ful persons feel that our transition from an agra- 
rian and rural society to a technological and 
machine age is “the second great test of our times.” 
We have the machinery and the resources to de- 
velop the abundant life for all, but we have not 
progressed sufficiently in our understanding, ap- 
preciation, and concern for one another to realize 
that goal. Developments in transportation and 
communications facilities have brought the na- 
tions and peoples of the world into physical 
proximity to one another, but they remain poles 
apart in their attitudes and in their thinking. Our 
civilization is suffering the pain that goes with a 
major transition. 

How can we meet such troubles of our day as 
inflation, organized crime, political corruption, 
sexual immorality, secularism, or alcoholism? 
These can hardly be defended as serving any 
beneficent purpose in our society. Yet, we can gain 
personal strength as we meet the problems with 
wisdom and courage. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick’s hymn, “God of Grace 
and God of Glory” (The Methodist Hymnal, No. 
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279), is particularly appropriate in connection 
with the question, “How can we meet the troubles 


of our day?” 


Grant us wisdom, 
Grant us courage, 
For the living of these days, 


is the sentiment echoed again and again in the 
hymn.! 

God’s concern. The hymn, “God of Grace and 
God of Glory,” and the memory selection and 
second passage of Scripture for today’s lesson 
express the conviction that God is concerned and 
able to help us in time of trouble. If we read on a 
few verses beyond today’s scripture references, 
we find the Lord assuring Moses: “I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people that are in Egypt, 
and have heard their cry by reason of their task- 
masters; for I know their sorrows; and I am come 
down to deliver them” (Exodus 3: 7-8). 

We live today in the assurance that God knows 
and is concerned about our troubles and will 
give us help. On the personal level and from the 
viewpoint of the present moment, our suffering 
and hardships have no adequate explanation. But 
when viewed from the perspective of the salvation 
of many and in the light of the ages, they take on 
significance. We are the beneficiaries of a Chris- 
tian heritage wrought out of the sufferings of the 
Hebrew people, Jesus, and the early Christians, 
and thousands of the loyal followers of Christ. No 
doubt they questioned, “Of what use is trouble?” 
as they underwent many hardships and even loss 
of life, but we can see how their endurance has 


benefited us. 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


No defense for oppression. The policy of the 
Egyptians in overworking and generally oppress- 
ing the Israelites cannot be defended. This is in 
line with the point developed above under the 
question: “Can trouble make us stronger?” It is 
essentially a refutation of the views often ex- 
pressed that the end justifies the means. 


1 Used by permission of the author. 


Overcoming trouble. It is true, how 
the Hebrews snatched victory out of 
defeat. Good came out of the evil. The 
increased in numbers in spite of Pharao 
to wipe them out. They also grew m¢ 
spiritually, much more than if they had 
ing in the luxury and license of Pharac 

Wesley Quarterly contains many il! 
of how people in all walks of life have 
to make blessings of their handicaps 
strength from their weakness. There < 
endless expansion of the list. Members o 
may be brought into the discussion | 
them to cite examples nearer home of p< 
have achieved a measure of greatness, n: 
of but because of their troubles. Can the 
of the class think of persons who have | 
come by their troubles? Why is it that 
sons overcome their troubles, while o 
overcome by them? Help in answering 
tion may be obtained from the paragr: 
dealing with the question: “Can troubl 
stronger?” 

The lesson will be incomplete without 
plication of its meaning to our own « 
How can we meet the troubles of our 
may be made of suggestions included 
use with Adult Student. 

Reinforcements for the soul. That G: 
cerned about our troubles and able t: 
(see above) is a mighty source of str: 
power for meeting the troubles we face 
with trouble we must master the technic 
ing hold of the power that comes from 
might close the session with a petitio: 
that contained in the first verse of ‘“B« 
Soul”: 


Be still, my soul: the Lord is on thy side; 
Bear patiently the cross of grief or pa 
Leave to thy God to order and provide; 
In every change He faithful will rem 
Be still, my soul: thy best, thy heaven 
Thro’ thorny ways leads to a joyful « 


2 The Methodist Hymnal, No. 73. 


Arena for Moral Striving 


It is hard to rid oneself of the impression that 
in general the highest vision and the rarest crea- 
tive achievements of the mind must come from 
great internal pressure, and are born of a high 
degree of distress. In other words, the world is 
not merely to be enjoyed but is an arena for moral 
striving. If the end of history lies in personalities, 
which represent the highest things we know in the 
mundane realm, then we must face the fact that 
the purpose of history is not something that lies 
a thousand years ahead of us—it is constantly 
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here, always with us, for ever achievir 
the end of human history is the manufa 
education of human souls.—From C/ 
and History, by Herbert Butterfield; 195: 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Gop is the greatest worker of stra 
Arab proverb. 
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Puuio by Jerome Drown 


Bishop Kennedy Writes 
on Paradoxes of Faith 


Teachers of adult classes, as well as preachers, 
will profit from a thoughtful reading of The Lion 
and the Lamb, which deals with “Paradoxes of the 
Christian Faith.” The book is by the Methodist 
bishop resident at Portland, Oregon. 

In his preface Bishop Kennedy 
writes: 

“What we need is to get back to the personal 
nature of Christianity. Once we keep this in 
mind, we know that there is the necessity of being 
found by God, and that there is created by that 
divine-human encounter a tension. The gospel 
sees truth in personal terms, which means there is 
in it a large element of paradox. It knows that 
human virtues are not absolutes, and that when 
they go unchallenged by the tension of an opposite 
virtue, they go wrong.” 

So in a series of sermons, based on texts from 
the New Testament, the author develops the ten- 
sions that exist between such experiences as sor- 
row and joy, weakness and strength, prudence 
and carelessness, despair and hope, necessity and 
freedom, and many others. 

To illustrate his method, take the sermon on 
“Despair and Hope.” He takes a text from Philip- 
pians: “I know how to be abased, and I know how 
to abound.” He begins by saying: 

“There are two classes of people in the world 
who do much harm. They are the professional op- 
timists and the professional pessimists. They make 
being optimistic or pessimistic a career. The pro- 
fessional optimist is the one who is always sure 
that everything will be all right.” 

He develops this tension (or paradox) by the 
use of illustrations from modern life and literature 
and concludes: 

“This is the great mission of the Church—to 
bring hope to despairing men. It is decreed that 
Christians are to look at the despair of life and be 
more aware of it than other men. At the same time 
they are to know a hope that has never been 
experienced by any other men. They are to look 


(see cut) 


THE LION AND THE LAms, by Gerald Kennedy; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 233 pp. $2.50. 
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at the worst, and they are to find the best. They 
are to know how to be abased and how to abound.” 

That is typical of how the author resolves the 
apparent conflicts between great human feelings 
and experiences. 

Many of his illustrations could be picked up by 
an alert teacher and used to good effect in teach- 
ing his group. 

—Lynopon B. PHIFER 


For Faster and More 


Permanent Learning 


Most church workers are sincerely concerned 
about doing a better job at their task. Most of them 
must snatch the time they give to preparation for 
teaching, and often the results are somewhat 
discouraging. 

Alert workers who are on the lookout for 
ways to improve their teaching will find genuine 
help in Church Use of Audio-Visuals, by Howard 
E. Tower. The volume does not pretend that six 
quick applications of audio-visuals materials will 
solve all problems. It does say, however, that the 
use of audio-visual resources will make for faster 
learning and more permanent learning. 

This means, Mr. Tower points out, that if we 
want to move toward a more adequate church 
program, we have a mandate to achieve an 
understanding skill in the use of audio-visual 
resources. “We need to harness every tool that 
makes for quicker and more permanent learn- 
ing,” he insists. 

Mr. Tower then indicates how the use of pic- 
tures will help to bridge time and space, to put 
content into words, to achieve personal identifi- 
cation, to motivate to action, to enhance worship. 
He also points out how pictures may be misused 
in the church’s program. 

One of Mr. Tower’s most important contribu- 
tions is a chapter called “An Adequate Philosophy 
of the Use of Audio-Visual Resources.” He dis- 
cusses the various types of equipment and suggests 
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ways of adapting one’s building to effective use 
of these materials. 

Perhaps the heart of the book is found in two 
chapters on “Functional Use of Audio-Visual 
Resources.” The author indicates how these 
resources can help promote worship, can stimulate 
and encourage the educational process, can aid 
the study program, can help develop leadership, 
can help enrich the fellowship program, and can 
help the church in its ministry to the home. A 
final chapter gives practical guidance in planning 
for effective use in the local church. 

The author’s background includes nearly twenty 
years in the pastorate, several years as conference 
executive secretary, and several years as one of 
the leaders in both his own denominational 
program and also in interdenominational work in 
this field. He has been for several years chairman 
of the annual Audio-Visual Workshop sponsored 
by the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion (now the Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council). He serves as chairman 
of the Joint Staff of the Radio and Film Commis- 
sion of The Methodist Church. 

If you can own but one book in this field, 
this should be it. It will prove stimulating for 
your whole concept of Christian education, and 
should give you new enthusiasm for your task 
in the church school. 

—WALTER N. VERNON 


A Three-Volume Summary 
of the Christian Gospel 


Make it short. Make it simple. These are tests 
that we are inclined to put to everything we are 
asked to read. The wide popularity of the flood 
and variety of “pocket books” with their amazing 
spread of titles, is a clear indication of the direc- 
tion in which popular taste is running. 

Now three leaders in the Anglican communion 
have undertaken to put together in three handy 
pocket-sized little volumes what they would call 
“A Primer of Christianity.” The plan and arrange- 
ment is clear and logical. First, they would set 
forth how the gospel came to be. 

Beginning with four very brief introductory 
chapters, Manson’s book presents, with simple, 
readable, and informative running comments, the 
entire text of the earliest and shortest of the 
Gospels, that of Mark. The author recognizes 
that “the essence of Christianity is not in its 
organization or its ritual or its moral code, but 
in the person called Christ.” In Christ he finds 
“an ideal figure, the embodiment of the hopes of 
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the godly, decent, patriotic Jew of the 

There follows a brief summary of J 
and a still briefer statement setting fort! 
thinking of his followers developed. Th: 
plunged directly into the Gospel itself. 

It is quite proper that this story of the | 
of the Gospel should be told in the lar 
the oldest Gospel narrative. Unfortunate 
hazards of copying and handling, the 
in the Gospel manuscript has been | 
author offers us the story which Pa 
describing the Resurrection of Jesus, ‘ 
of the Easter narratives. To this he 
extract from the Book of Acts, in which 
a report of Peter’s summary of the life 
told to Cornelius. He also adds a few 
from the Letter to the Romans, a famil 
graph from the Letter to the Philippi 
the opening section of the Fourth Gospe 

Thus we have here collected a sun 
what the early Church considered the 
portant biographical information abo 
together with some of the earliest att 
an interpretation of the significance of 
Christian faith. 

In the second volume, The Furtheran 
Gospel, the Headmaster of Harrow Sc! 
sents an elementary digest of the histo 
Christian movement. As he sees it, “Ch 
is of its nature an action in history w! 
on continuously from the life and resur: 
Christ, shaping the course of human 
In one way of looking at it, the histo: 
Christian Church reads very much as : 
commentary on the Gospels. Certainly 
can be an intelligent churchman toda) 
not familiar with the main outline of tha 

An examination of this story of how ' 
of Christ went on points in this directi 
shall find among others these five cardin: 
that the service of others before ou: 
not merely a duty but the only way to ri 
full stature; that humility means not 
about one’s self only a little, but not 
about one’s self at all; that suffering i 
man’s heritage on earth ... that self-dis 
indispensable as a preparation for the d 
God will ask of us something big. All 1 
much else—becomes real and makes 
cause of the ministry of Jesus Christ.” 

The final step is a summary and ap} 
The Truth of the Gospel, by the Professo 
Testament at McGill University. The auth 
brief manual of the Faith recognizes that 1 
experiences the world has faced during 
generation have brushed aside the si 
sophistry that it does not matter what wé« 
He finds the Christian answer to the rid« 
istence in “a statement of what God has « 
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is doing.” This statement he sums up very briefly: 

“God has made this world as a training school 
for human character, where men and women can 
be educated for a fuller life of friendship with 
himself. Part of this education is the gift of a free 
choice, to accept or to disregard the purposes of 
God. All the moral evil in the world comes ulti- 
mately from man’s abuse of his freedom and his 
disregard of God’s purpose. In Jesus Christ God 
has entered the world in human form to do battle 
with those powers of evil. . . . In the character of 
Jesus we have the best possible picture of the 
character of God. In his death .. . he was fighting 
a decisive battle with the powers of evil, and his 
resurrection proves him to have been victorious. 
He is now alive and readily accessible as an ever- 
present spirit to help his followers win the same 


victory for themselves. ... In the end he will bring 
the purpose of God the Creator to a glorious com- 
pletion.” 


The discussion goes on to deal simply and 
directly with such questions as our grounds for 
believing in God, the most serious obstacles to 
faith which we encounter today, the nature of 
God’s revelation to us through the Scripture, the 
problem of evil, what we believe about Jesus 
Christ, about the Trinity, and about the outlook 
for the future. 

In the face of the tragedy and seeming hopeless- 
ness of the world in which we must live out our 
days, how can we still keep hope alive? He an- 
swers, “The Christian knows that Christ has suc- 
ceeded in his case, and that is the root of his 
confidence that the whole world will yet acknowl- 
edge the power of the gospel.” 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD 


The Story of Mankind 
in the Light of Faith 


Herbert Butterfield, a Christian and a Yorkshire 
Methodist, ranks as one of the leading historians 
in England. He is the author of such books as The 
Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800; The Peace- 
tactics of Napoleon; and The Statecraft of Machia- 
velli. His latest book has been cited by The 
London Times as the “most outstanding pro- 
nouncement on the meaning of history made by 
a professional historian in England since Acton’s 
Inaugural.” 

Professor Butterfield will have greater appeal 
to Christians, therefore; for he gives a profound 
spiritual interpretation to history and very frankly 
witnesses to his own Christian faith at the same 
time. His book Christianity and History is a very 
serious work, a work that will require hard study, 
but a book that will be deeply rewarding to the 
Christian teacher—especially to the teacher who 
is steeped in the knowledge of the Bible. 

Professor Butterfield shows the weaknesses of 


“academic history” and says we must have a his- 
tory rich in values, judgments, and affirmations 
about life. Our final interpretation of history is the 
most important decision we can take; for our in- 
terpretation is inseparable from the role we our- 
selves must play in the great drama of history. 

Butterfield helps us understand how our lives 
count in the vast complex of human relationships 
that make up history, and he shows that we in 
modern times miss the importance of the individ- 
ual person in the here and now. “A civilisation 
may be wrecked,” he says, “without any particular 
crimes or criminals but by constant petty breaches 
of faith and minor complicities on the part of men 
generally considered very nice people.” 

One of the distressing things about our day, says 
Methodist Butterfield, is that writers, political 
leaders, and teachers are helping us bring tragedy 
upon ourselves by “a lazy unexamined doctrine of 
man which is common amongst us and which his- 
tory does not support.” Now, as in Old Testament 
days, he says, “there are false prophets who flour- 
ish by flattering and bribing human nature, telling 
it to be comfortable about itself in general, and 
playing up its self-righteousness in times of crisis.” 
If judgment comes on the Democracy of our 
century, it will come partly because blind leaders 
of the blind erected into a system the whole policy 
of flattering human nature, so that politicians 
could only achieve office by such a means. 

The author examines the whole concept of judg- 
ment in history and what we can say about the 
providential rewards and punishments which 
come to various nations. He concludes: “We en- 
visage our history in the proper light .. . if we say 
that each generation—indeed each individual— 
exists for the glory of God; but one of the most 
dangerous things in life is to subordinate human 
personality to production, to the state, even to 
civilisation itself, to anything but the glory of 
God.” 

Christians, Butterfield thinks, have too often in 
the past tried to avoid change and to imagine that 
a new society would leave them nothing to live 
for, but there is a meaning in life which the most 
humble individual can grasp. 

“If one wants a permanent rock in life and goes 
deep enough for it, it is difficult for historical 
events to shake it. ... We can do worse than re- 
member a principle which both gives us a firm 
Rock and leaves us the maximum elasticity for 
our minds: the principle: Hold to Christ, and for 
the rest be totally uncommitted.” 

—Wooprow GEIER 


+ i + 


Ir the population of China is 400 million, then 
it is probably quite accurate to say that 390 mil- 
lion of the Chinese are not communists.—Bishop 
Ralph A. Ward, returned Methodist missionary 
to China. 
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—is anchored in the biblical revelation; 
—follows the main stream of Christian tradition; 


—takes into account the continuous guidance of the Holy Spirit 
the fellowship of the Christian Church; 


—is based on the laws of God regarding the growth and develo; 
human beings; 


—embodies the freedom that is inherent and basic in the Protesta 
tion; 


—is an expression of the life and spirit of The Methodist Church; 
—-serves a church that is more than a regional or national establish: 
rather is a world-wide institution and fellowship, embracing n 


tions, races, and cultures; 


—is directly related to the contributions of Christians of other com: 
and is sensitive to the place of Methodism in the universal Chi 


—is true to the evangelistic interest that has dominated Methodist 


It is designed to help people find a living and personal fellows! 


God in Christ; 


—deals with the Christian social concerns that are characteristic of | 


ism; 


—helps persons develop Christian relationships, including skills 
preciations, with all groups; 


—is more than a printed program, including those activities which 1 
vital teaching in home and church school. 

















Adults who want to engage in informal discus- 
sion this month will find a number of resources 
available in Adult Student and ApuLT TEACHER. 
(See page 48 for additional suggestions.) 

In ApuLt TrEacHER the following articles may 
be used as a basis for discussion: “The Christian 
Giver,” by Nolan B. Harmon; “Word of Judg- 
ment and Word of Grace,” by Woodrow Geier; 
“From Teaching to Practice,” by Carl D. Soule. 

There are several books reviewed this month 
in ApuLT TEACHER that may be discussed. If 
the group decides to discuss a book review, they 
should read the book and talk about it, instead of 
trying to carry on a discussion from the review. 
The books are as follows: The Lion and the Lamb, 
by Gerald Kennedy, reviewed by Lyndon B. 
Phifer; Church Use of Audio-Visuals, by Howard 
E. Tower, reviewed by Walter N. Vernon; “A 
Primer of Christianity” (three books), reviewed 
by Charles E. Schofield; Christianity and History, 
by Herbert Butterfield, reviewed by Woodrow 
Geier. 

The following resources for discussion are found 
in Adult Student for this month. 

The two problems to discuss this month under 
the heading, “What Would You Do?” relate to 
(1) giveaway and prize-contest methods of mer- 
chandising and (2) living up to Christian ideals 
in the business world. The stories developing 
these problems are entitled “Something for Noth- 
ing” and “A Change of Policy.” 

Helps for leaders of discussion of these problems 
are furnished in ApuLT TeacHer. Lyndon B. Phifer 
prepared these materials. 

“A Book to Discuss” for October is Strengthen- 
ing the Spiritual Life, by Nels F. S. Ferré (Har- 
per & Brothers, publishers; 1951; 63 pp.; $1.00). 
The main problem for discussion is how the spir- 
itual life may be strengthened. 

Discussion questions are based on the four 
chapters entitled “A Formula for Spiritual Suc- 
cess,” “Strengthening Through Personal Devo- 
tions,” “Strengthening Through Family Devo- 
tions,” “Strengthening the Spiritual Life.” 

Several magazine features in Adult Student 
may be used for discussion. The first article ap- 
pearing in this issue is an introduction to the 
fourth year of the Adult Bible Course. It is en- 
titled “About the Old Testament,” by Dillard S. 
Gardner. This article traces the development of 
the Old Testament from earliest times through the 
final canonization of its books and the various 
translations through the centuries since canoniza- 
tion. 

“Education Is Learning for Life,” by Moore 
Haw, is an incisive criticism of some present-day 
educational concepts with an insistence upon 
practical experience in life as an accompaniment 
to classroom instruction. 


Forum Resources 





Mr. Haw, an attorney at law, writes: “We need 
... to recognize that many of our citizens have 
effectively learned for life apart from our colleges, 
having enrolled in the school of hard knocks. 
Through the everyday experiences of dealing with 
people, facing and mastering difficulties, working 
out the problems of making a livelihood, and 
establishing a place for themselves and their fami- 
lies in the community, they have acquired train- 
ing in forethought and in far-sightedness and skills 
in overcoming obstacles which constitute a qual- 
ity of wisdom that is not always taught by col- 
leges.” 
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Knowledge and Wisdom: the Difference 


WHEN it comes to the essential things in human 
experience I think that a humble peasant may 
fall in love more profoundly and marry more 
successfully than some of the people who have 
been great scholars. Both in history and in life 
it is a phenomenon by no means rare to meet with 
comparatively unlettered people who seem to have 
struck profound spiritual depths and reached the 
real poetry of things—reached what I should re- 
gard as the very quintessence of the good life— 
while there are highly educated people of whom 
one feels that they are performing clever antics 
with their minds to cover a gaping hollowness 
that lies within —From Christianity and History, 
by Herbert Butterfield; 1950, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


7 z 7 


Religion Is No Elective 


I pEsIRE that any scheme of education should 
state clearly whether belief in God is its govern- 
ing principle or not. If it is not, that system of 
education is in its effect atheist, even though it 
is conducted in a school that has a chapel and 
compulsory services. But we can only have clear 
thinking, and it is for that I am now pleading, 
if we recognize that we must take our stand on 
one side or the other. The question cannot be 
left open because it is one which, if not answered 
in one way answers itself in the other. If we teach 
history without reference to Providence, we also 
teach that Providence does not guide history. I 
am not exceedingly interested in the maintenance 
of religious instruction as something apart from 
the rest of education, as if religion could be one 
subject of study side by side with chemistry and 
mathematics. Of course it can be so studied, and 
that by an atheist as much as by a believer. The 
only religion worth having is one that colours 
and governs the whole of life and thought.— 
William Temple in Presidential Address to the 
Educational Section, British Association, 1916. 
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Most of you doubtless know by this time that 
the Learning for Life courses now appear in a new 
quarterly, Learning for Life. Discussions for the 
students and helps for the leader are included. 

The Learning for Life discussions for October 
are on “Christian Living at Home.” This course 
will give adults an opportunity to talk about some 
of the problems that come up in the normal course 
of family living and how, if they are Christians, 
they can face these problems. Walter L. Holcomb, 
who wrote the material for the students, begins 
by giving some points of the basic Christian 
philosophy underlying family life. 

In the first lesson, “Foundations for a Christian 
Home,” Dr. Holcomb stresses the importance of 
interpersonal relationships in normal family life. 
He says that these relationships are the basis for 
most family problems. 

Some of the problems discussed in the second 
lesson, “Modern Problems of Family Living,” are 
those facing a wife and husband, such as problems 
of dealing with children, the budget, household 
responsibilities, and the use of the car. 

The third lesson is entitled “Facing Family 
Problems Constructively.” Dr. Holcomb points 
out the importance of recognizing the value of 
problems for revealing weaknesses, fostering 
growth, and giving zest to life. He urges that we 
accept the problems and try to solve them rather 
than blame someone else. 

“Resources for Improving Family Living” is the 
title of the fourth unit. These resources are divided 
into two groups, resources found within the 
family and those found in the church and com- 
munity. In this session the class will want to dis- 
cuss some ways and means in which your own 
church and class can improve family living. 

Donald M. Maynard worked with Dr. Holcomb 
on the course. He prepared the suggestions for 
the leader. Both men are professors in the Boston 
University School of Theology. 

In November, the Learning for Life unit is “The 
Protestant Church in Latin America.” This 
study should be interesting to adults who are 
interested in Latin America, in missions, or in re- 
lations of Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

In the first lesson, “The Reformation Carries 
On,” Dr. Hugh C. Stuntz, the writer of the course, 
discusses the reasons why Protestants should 
carry on missions in countries which are pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. He shows how many 
of the reforms which were carried on in the six- 
teenth century. in Europe are needed in Latin 
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America today. The great affirmations 
tantism will be discussed in this period 

The second lesson, “A Spiritual Vac 
cusses some of the great spiritual need 
Americans because of ignorance, supers' 
indifference. 

“The Affirming Flame” is the title of 
lesson. In this session you will have 0; 
to discuss some of the things that Pro 
is achieving in Latin America. 

The title of the fourth lesson is “High ‘ 
Because Protestants are in the minorit) 
America and because they are faced | 
tion on many sides, the men and w 
practice the Protestant religion must | 
characterized by high visibility. Becaus: 
this type of person, evangelical Prote: 
rapidly growing in Latin America. 

The unit for December is “Are You 
to Grow Older?” It will give young an 
aged adults opportunity to discuss Ch 
sources for the whole of life. 

For the remainder of this church-sch: 
through September, 1952—the Learni: 
topics will be as follows: 

January, February, March—“Ame: 
nominations.” This unit takes up 
prominent Protestant denomination 
U.S.A., discussing briefly their history, 
liefs, and their church organization. 

April—“New Lives for Old.” In this | 
will consider the redemptive and recr 
tivity of God in the lives of men and w 

May—“Some Factors That Influence 
ily.” Here adults may discuss commu 
ences that affect them in their family | 

June—“Africa.” These lessons consid« 
the problems of Christians in Africa. 

July-August—“The American Way 


What do we mean by the American w: 


and what can we do to preserve its val 


September—“Christ in My Job.” W! 
occupation a vocation? This unit will h: 


think of their own work in light of it 
to Christian living. 


If you have not used some of the back 


Learning for Life and want to discus 
the units, you may order copies. Back is: 
able at present are as follows: 

Serial Number 1—“Whence Com 


Help?” a nine-session unit on meetin: 
ties with the poise that comes from fait! 
and “Families Make Communities,” a fo 
unit on the life of the family in the com: 


Serial Number 2—“The Church and 


possessed,” five sessions on the work of t! 


with the underprivileged; ‘“Protestan 
Roman Catholicism,” four sessions on 
tions between these two faiths and wha‘ 
to be a Protestant; “Liquor’s Billi 
Traffic,” five sessions on the economic 
the liquor traffic in the United States 
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Guidance for Leaders 

As discussion leader, you need to have a plan of 
discussion in mind, although it is well to keep it 
flexible. Briefly the steps in a discussion plan are 
these: 

1. Recognition and statement of a problem. 
Definition of terms. 
Adoption of goal for the group. 
Analysis of the problem. 
Consideration of possible solutions. 
. Decision as to the best solution proposed. 

Without letting the mechanics get in the way 
of the reality, try to guide the discussion accord- 
ing to this plan. 
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1. Something for Nothing 


First have the story in Adult Student (third 
cover page) read aloud by someone who can 
read well and unhurriedly. Now point out some 
of the story’s implications, but do not go so far in 
this direction as to do the participants’ work for 
them. Ask: “What is the problem involved here?” 

Someone may say: “I don’t see any real prob- 
lem. Giveaway contests are not the same as 
gambling.” Pursue this statement a little further: 
Admitting that no real gambling is involved in 
this commonly practiced form of advertising and 
merchandising, does the group see any similarity 
in the instincts appealed to—that is, between a 
lottery ticket and a free chance at a prize in a 
giveaway competition? This question should lead 
to the discovery of a problem for modern Chris- 
tians. How state it? A possible statement would 
be this: 

Is there anything morally wrong in taking a 
free chance in a giveaway contest? 

Now define terms. What is “a free chance” as 
compared with a chance you pay for, like a num- 
bers or policy or race-horse ticket? What about 
the word “contest”? Is that the right term to use 
in a situation where no effort is required of partici- 
pants? How far will you go in this discussion? 
Would it not be well to limit it to the rightness or 
wrongness of participating in giveaway contests? 

Analysis of the problem is required. How can 
a trade organization (in this case the electrical- 
appliance trade) afford to stage a giveaway com- 
petition, involving expensive merchandise like 
television sets and electric ranges? Where does 
the money for such a project come from? Is it 





simply charged off to advertising? Does the pro- 
spective customer risk anything by putting his 
ticket into the box for later drawing? Who, in 
the last analysis, pays for the appliances that are 
given away? 

What possible choices confront the woman 
(Mrs. Weil) in the story? Her neighbor was ap- 
parently ready and eager to put her name into 
the pot for a free chance at valuable merchandise, 
courting the long chance of winning a television 
set. Mrs. Weil, however, was perhaps thinking of 
some good, old-fashioned principles such as earn- 
ing the money and paying for what you want and 
can afford to buy, even in a time of high prices. 
Can the group think of any Christian teachings 
that bear upon this matter of getting something 
for nothing? For example, would Paul’s state- 
ment in II Thessalonians 3:10 apply? Is it better 
to do without some of these fine electrical con- 
veniences—or other merchandise—than to acquire 
them by expending no more effort than is required 
to fill out a ticket and drop it into a box? 

Think it through together and try to come up 
with a decision based on Christian insights. 


2. A Change of Policy 

This story, also in the Adult Student, is largely 
in conversational form. It should be read natural- 
ly, as such, to make the characters seem real. 
Following the reading, ask: 

“What is the problem involved? The new man- 
ager seemed determined to try out a new policy 
in industrial relations in the face of a long history 
of industrial strife in his company. But suppose 
you were in his place. Would you follow this 
policy or would you adhere to an essentially auto- 
cratic attitude toward the company’s employees? 
Is that the problem we want to discuss?” Jot 
down the key words of the problem on the black- 
board and have them defined. 

Decide on a goal for discussion, suggesting that 
the group limit it to a consideration of two es- 
sentially different policies of management toward 
labor. Now take the problem apart. What factors 
enter into it: the manager’s personality, his reli- 
gious convictions, his admiration of “Golden Rule” 
Nash and other industrialists who have pioneered 
in democratic relations with their employees? 
What about the board of directors of the company? 
Would Walt run into trouble there? What about 
Walt’s statement that management should do the 
right thing in industry whether “the right thing” 
pays off or not? Is that the Christian way in in- 
dustrial relations? How do you know? What New 
Testament support can be found for this position? 

Analysis of the problem leads into suggested 
solutions—the way Walt was apparently deter- 
mined to follow and the more customary way of 
treating employees as servants. Or is that a fair 
statement of two possible solutions? And could 
it be that there is a third alternative? 

—tLyndon B. Phifer 











e@ Christendom’s most Comprchensive 
Commentary 


A Complete Commentary in 12 Volumes 


Here is the much needed stimulus for preach- 
ing and teaching of the Bible. After many years 
of compilation, the first volume will be ready 
in the fall of 1951. The complete text, in paral- 
lel columns gives quick comparison and study. 
On the left is the King James Version and on 
the right, the new Revised Standard Version. 
The content gives an introduction to each book 
of the Bible and each section is logically ar- 
ranged, marked in boldface letters. There is a 
selected bibliography, books and articles in 
journals, for further study. There are approxi- 
mately 540 pages of General Articles. Each of 
these articles bring to its subject the essence 
of the soundest present-day knowledge. 


Please order from House serving you 








GREAT work deserves s 
labor and this, the mos e 
and efficient working to: 3 
ever been devised for the p: m 
teacher of the Bible, is the resu! , 


years of endless research given | 


prominent Theological scholar 5 
country. For over a generation, | 


need in Christian Literature ha 
need of a comprehensive comn 
the entire Bibe, a commentary | | 
focus the vast findings of mode: 
ship on the meaning of every p 





be a means of help to the average 
er to preach and teach the tri 
Bible with power. That unbheli 
ception has finally been realize 
cream of all the richness in th 
brought together here. 
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The Exegesis, a guide to the structure ai fi 
lationship of the various parts, is enlarge: tH, 
throws light on the evidence of new manusc! 
The Interpreter’s Bible in its entirety wi 
published each fall and each spring. The 
will be volume 7, which starts the New ‘I 
ment. The commentary is sturdily built, 
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